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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE critical state of political feeling in India is demonstrated by the 

decision taken this week that the Viceroy should come to London 
to confer with the British Government, and that five Indian political 
leaders, Pandit Nehru and Sardar Vallabhbai Patel for the Hindus, 
Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan for the Moslems, and Sardar 
Baldev Singh for the Sikhs should be invited to accompany him. 
This is clearly a last throw, and it is already manifest that it has not 
succeeded. The reasons why the two Congress representatives have 
refused the invitation to come to London have still to be stated, but 
it has become plain in the last month that any effective co-operation 
between the two main parties in India is virtually ruled out, even 
joint co-operation with the British Cabinet being now past hoping 
for. The aim of the London visit was plainly to attempt a reconcilia- 
tion which would make the Cabinet Mission’s plan workable, for 
the conversations would have needed to cover a much wider field 
than the mere question of “ interpretation ” of the Cabinet Mission’s 
statement of last May. The position now is that the Congress repre- 
sentatives will attend the Constituent Assembly on December 9th, 
but will not come to London, while the Muslims will come to London 
but not attend the Constituent Assembly—a characteristic antithesis 
of policies. Whether talks in London with the Muslims alone will 
be of value is doubtful, unless the effect is to remove Mr. Jinnah’s 
objections to attending the Assembly. The fundamental and 
deplorable fact is that the experiment of a Congress-Muslim Cabinet 
has broken down completely, the Congress members being openly 
bent on getting rid of their Muslim colleagues. The fact that Lord 
Wavell is freely abused by each party for favouring the other is a 
convincing testimony to his impartiality, but it is to be feared that 
neither he nor any other man will be able to prevent new communal 
outbreaks. The Indian prospect has rarely looked darker. 


Towards a Unified Germany 


When it was first announced, some months ago, that some form 
of combination of the American and British zones of Germany would 
be attempted, there was no great rejoicing, for the good reason that 
the most thorough redistribution of the resources of the two regions 


could not possibly make much difference to the size of rations there. 
The relative urgency of the present coming and goings between 
London, New York and Washington therefore requires an explana- 
tion . It is provided by the fact that it is no longer a question of 
making the best of German resources but of supplementing them 
from outside. But the matter may still not be settled for some time 
and there is a suspicion that American resistance to any action 
which would have the effect of reducing the burden falling on Great 
Britain is by no means all due to the Republican Congress, who are 
usually blamed for it. There may be some significance in the fact 
that the news—the rather bad news—that not less than half of 
the proposed investment of $1,000 million in the joint area would 
be provided by Great Britain, in dollars, came first from an American 
General—General Clay. The lagging progress of the whole negotia- 
tion from its inception, combined with recent talk, again from 
American Army sources, of “loans” of food and materials between 
the two zones, indicates that anything approaching genuine fusion 
is not to be expected. Yet it is still impossible to summon up any 
real enthusiasm one way or the other on this question, for nothing 
short of German economic unity, embracing the Russian and French 
zones, can make any real difference. And when that has been 
achieved it will no doubt be more generally realised than it is at 
present that the main food-producing region of pre-Hitler Germany 
is now in Poland. The long term problem seems likely to be once 
more that of drawing the line between legitimate German unification 
and illegitimate German expansion. 


Anglo-Egyptian Argument 


The transference of negotiating power from the special Egyptian 
Treaty Delegation to the Egyptian Cabinet seems likely to bring 
the protracted negotiations to a head at last. Sidky Pasha, the Prime 
Minister, and the Foreign Minister, Ibrahim Abdul Hady Pasha, 
are now in charge, and one of them will shortly come to London 
to sign the document which Mr. Bevin and Sidky Pasha initialled 
during the latter’s recent visit to England. Its contents are not 
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known, though they have been inaccurately surmised. A good deal 
will turn on how far on the British side there has been recognition 
of King Farouk’s claim to be accepted as King of the Sudan. It is 
contended by Egyptians that he always has been that juridically, and 
it is conceivable that on the narrowest technical grounds that may 
have to be conceded. But between de jure and de facto there is a 
world of difference, and it is imperative, if peace is to be preserved 
and progress maintained in the Sudan, that no step shall be taken 
which would impede the steady march to independence under British 
tutelage. As an article by the secretary of the U.M.M.A., or inde- 
pendence, party in the Sudan in last week’s Spectator showed, a 
large section of the Sudanese are satisfied that Great Britain genuinely 
desires the development of complete self-government in the Sudan 
and that Egypt does not. That must be taken into full account if a 
serious situation is to be avoided. We ought, in any case, to be 
near the end of things, for Sidky Pasha is backed by a unanimous 
vote of the Egyptian Parliament, and—what is material—the full 
support of King Farouk. Meanwhile, the announcement that 
Alexandria has been completely evacuated as a British naval base 
marks the end of a memorable chapter of history. It is sixty-four 
years since John Bright resigned from the Cabinet of the day to 
mark his disapproval of the bombardment of the Egyptian port 
resulting from the rising under Arabi Pasha. 


The World and Mr. Lewis 


John L. Lewis’s ultimate reply to the efforts of the United States 
Government te end the strike of soft coal miners of the United 
Mine Workers’ Union is that it is not possible to imprison 400,000 
men. And the reply to Mr. Lewis must be that any man who is 
willing to exploit that fact for sectional ends is, by that very willing- 
ness, commiting a crime on a national scale. Quite part from the 
immediate misery caused by the running down of American industry 
and the cutting off of coal and food supplies to Europe, there is the 
wider threat to world prosperity arising from further American 
inflation ; for an accelerating rise in wages and prices accompanied 
by a fall in production is the very definition of inflation. And 
beyond that again is the fear that so long as this kind of behaviour 
is possible there can be no confidence in American ability to carry 
those economic responsibilities to the whole world which cannot 
morally be avoided. The process of law whereby Mr. Lewis is being 
mildly inconvenienced makes a mockery of American democracy and 
of law itself. It is sufficient to say that it can well go on for months 
and still be going on long after American industry has been brought 
to a standstill. Moreover, the passing of new laws, however stern, 
can do no good. In fact, it would make things worse, for the fear 
of all American trade unionists of a return to the restrictive regime 
which preceded the Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932, to say nothing 
of the living memory of the horrible conditions in the American coal 
mines before there were any unions, could produce a general strike. 
Nothing is to be gained by ringing the changes on the alternate evils 
of grasping and irresponsible employers and grasping and irrespon- 
sible trade union bosses. This is a fundamental problem to be solved 
by the whole American people. What kind of a country is it whose 
most powerful labour leader is little better than a gangster? 


International Trade Organisation 


The Preparatory Committee of the International Conference on 
Trade and Employment, which for the past five weeks has repulsed 
public inquisitiveness by meeting in private in London, now 
threatens to smother it under the five bulky reports which it has 
issued at the end of its sessions. Bur it must not be allowed to 
suppress the comment that this (within its limits, for it can only 
recommend—not decide) seems to have been one of the more success- 
ful international meetings. The suggested Charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organisation of the United Nations, which the United 
States’ representatives put forward as the basis for discussion, con- 
tained some proposals as to methods which Beitain and most other 
countries could not have accepted without modification, even though 
the general aim of freer trade was quite acceptable. The published 
results of the conference show that considerable changes have ‘n 


fact been made. It has been very sensibly recognised that any attempt 
at a comprehensive statute to deal with restrictive business practices 
is less likely to be successful than an accumulating body of case law. 
It has been established, partly on British insistence, that full employ- 
ment is an international aim requiring international measures as 
well as domestic policies. It has been established that in the contzol 
of the prices and supplies of primary commodities, whose instability 
is at the root of most slumps, increased production rather than 
restriction of production must be the aim. And the ground has 
been usefully prepared for the reduction of tariff barriers which 
will be the next task. To the extent that the Americans have agreed 
to the modification of their Charter, they have given the lie to those 
critics (including such strange bedfellows as Tory protectionists and 
Socialist rebels) who argue that the United States is out for the 
economic domination of the world completely cegardless of other 
countries’ interests. But it still remains to be seen whether America 
can live up to its expansionist ideals. In practice that still means 
making more dollars available to the world by importing from abroad 
on a large scale. 


Deferred Demobilisation 


Whilst the situation which has caused a further slowing in the 
rate of release from the Services must be deplored, there could be 
no responsible disagreememt with Mr. Attlee after he had advanced 
the reasons for it in the House on Tuesday. This country, through 
no fault of its own, is still faced with police and defence commit- 
ments requiring armed forces greater than were forecast when a 
reduction of the Services to 1,100,000 men by the end of the year 
was planned last February. For the moment that position must be 
accepted, and there is no likelihood of an early amelioration. But 
acceptance of the present need for so large a standing Army is a 
different matter from acceptance of the present system of recruit- 
ment and release. There would be more patience and goodwill 
shown by those on whom the burden falls if they had more reason 
for feeling that it was being equitably shared. Mr. Attlee gave the 
assurance that by ithe end of 1946 all men under thirty will have 
been called up except those who cannot be spared from essential 
production. But it is this latter loophole which is the cause of so 
much heartburning. It is essential that every individual exemption 
should be examined and re-examined. Similarly, there must be 
another attempt to attract recruits on regular engagements. The 
recent recruiting campaign was a dismal failure partly because of 
the amateur presentation of the case. Much has been done to 
improve conditions in the Services. Much more remains to be done 
to publicise the changes. For, finally, the way to overcome the 
problems of delayed demobilisation or conscription can only lie in 
attracting to the forces a sufficient number of volunteers who are 
prepared to find in them the means to an honourable career. 


Sidetracking Reform 


The defeat of the Government in the House of Lords on Wed- 
nesday over Lord Templewood’s resolution urging the immediate 
introduction of a Criminal Justice Bill reflects widespread feeling 
throughout the country. It is a damning indictment of the Govern- 
ment that in its doctrinaire passion for nationalisation it pushes into 
second place or off the map altogether humanitarian legislation on 
such questions as the Curtis Committee recommendatons and the 
extensive prison reforms which Lord Templewood so effectively out- 
lined on Wednesday. He himself, as Sir Samuel Hoare, introduced 
in 1938, and just failed to pass before war broke out in 1939, 4 
Criminal Justice Bill approved, except on one minor point, by all 
parties. It is a matter of common knowledge that that measure, 
brought up to date in certain respects, has for some time been 
ready for presentation to Parliament. Its omission from the King’s 
Speech caused universal surprise. The Lord Chancellor’s statement 
that its introduction this session is “ impossible ” will cause more. 
It is, of course, perfectly possible if the Government chooses to 
make it so. It chooses, on the contrary, to put first things second, 
and to pass Bills on civic restaurants and the like while refusing 
to pass Bills on prison reform and child protection. The distinction 
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between Socialism and social reform is pointedly and lamentably 
emphasised. The increase in crime makes imperative a new outlook 
on the treatment of crime, and it is that new outlook that Lord 
Templewood’s 1938 Bill, and presumably the measure which Mr. 
Chuter Ede has ready for introduction, reflect. What is universally 
recognised as necessary is a far more complete segregation of first 
offenders and other young delinquents from hardened offenders, in- 
volving among other things a considerable increase of remand homes 
and Borstal institutions. The abolition of all corporal punishment in 
prisons would probably command public approval ; the abolition of 
capital punishment (a question which needs separate consideration) 
might. But all this must wait while the Government nationalises 


. failways—a process much more calculated to gratify soap-box orators 


than habitual travellers—and fosters civic restaurants to compete with 
the small private trader. 


A Circular on Children 


The circular addressed to local authorities by the Home Office and 
the Ministries of Health and Education in regard to the recom- 
mendations of the Curtis Report must be looked upon as little more 
than a salve to the consciences of the Ministers themselves. It 
consists simply of an exhortation to the numerous authorities con- 
cerned to discharge satisfactorily duties which they had discharged 
(as the Curtis Committee plainly showed) unsatisfactorily in the 
past, and corresponds in no way to the description of it given in 
last week’s debate: “it urges action and points out ways in which 
things can be done.” The Curtis Committee made 62 recommenda- 
tions, of which well over 40 require only administrative, not 
legislative, action, but the circular refers specifically to no single 
one of them. This is a case in which vague exhortation is valueless. 
As things stand, local authorities, not knowing what changes in 
machinery the Government proposes to make, can be forgiven if 
they are disposed for the moment to wait and see. Two recom- 
mendations the Curtis Committee put forward with emphasis—that 
at the centre the care of all “deprived ” children should be entrusted 
to a single Government department, and that in the localities the work 
should be carried out by a single ad hoc committee, appointed by 
and reporting direct to the County or County Borough Council con- 
cerned ; such committees exist already in some progressive counties. 
The first recommendation, which can be applied without fresh legis- 
lation, should be applied at once, and agreement that the right 
department is she Home Office is steadily growing. Once a single 
Department is in sole charge it can begin preparing the requisite 
legislation with the speed that the situation demands. 


Closed Shop and Nurses 


Sooner or later a dictatorial announcement on the closed-shop issue 
was bound to lead an employer into acute embarrassment. This 
embarrassment the Willesden Council has brought on itself this week, 
At a meeting on Monday evening (attended by two nurses as reporters) 
it decided that all its employees who had not joined a trade union 
by next pay-day should be given notice. Of the fifty-two nurses at 
the Willesden Municipal Hospital only eight belong to a union ; 
and at a meeting on Tuesday the nurses decided to resist the Coun- 
cil’s ultimatum. They would not join a union, and even if they were 
dismissed they would remain with their patients until they were 
turned out. They are in a strong position, since not only are workers 
in their profession seriously short, so that they could find fresh work 
immediately, but the Council could not replace them, and they are 
performing an essential service which camnot be discontinued for 
even a day. It seems that some employers—possibly mainly public- 
authority employers—have not yet learnt the lesson pressed home 
during the war with its shortage of labour: you cannot dictate to 
your employees when you cannot replace them. The Willesden 
Council seems in the end to have recognised that, for it has decided 
that membership of the Royal College of Nursing (which is very 
far from regarding itself as a trade union) will satisfy requirements. 
This kind of move by a local authority is one of the first fruits 
of the recent Trade Disputes Act, and it is very rotten fruit. 


AT WESTMINSTER 


N Parliament this has been the week of the still, small voice after 
the thunderous zeverberations of its predecessor. It is interest- 
ing how often—lI think quite fortuitously—the business of Parliament 
operates on this self-adjusting basis, as if to keep the Parliamentary 
temperature over a period down to a decent norm. It is true, too, 
that the effectiveness of Parliament is not necessarily in direct pro- 
portion to the heat of the exchanges nor to the magniloquence of 
the speeches. Sometimes it works best when it speaks in muted 
syllables. Certainly it would be churlish and unwise to question 
the importance of a week which has included measures touching the 
lives of the people as nearly as an Agricultural Wages (Regulation) 
Bill, an Exchange Control Bill, a Bill regulating the position in regard 
to driving licences, and a Bill setting up Civic Restaurants as an 
apparently permanent and integral part of our catering system. 
* * * * 


The Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Bill, which was introduced 
by Mr. Tom Williams on Monday, is not in its essence a contro- 


_versial measure, being designed to transfer permanently to Agri- 


cultural Wages Boards the major powers previously conferred upon 
county wages committees. Presumably because it was not a contro- 
versial matter—and perhaps, too, dare one suggest, because it was a 
Monday—the attendance was scarcely in keeping with the import- 
ance of the subject. Indeed, the Liberal Bench exhibited for con- 
siderable periods a bleak and untenanted appearance, a disagreable 
phenomenon due perhaps to the fact that there was no Liberal 
spokesman to listen to—although Mr. David Renton made an excel- 
ient contribution from the nearby Liberal National Bench. From 
the Government Benches, Messrs. Gooch and Dye pursued the 
vigorous tenor of their agricultural way, and of many good Con- 
servative speeches that of Mr. Anthony Hurd’s was perhaps out- 
standing. It only remains to say that Captain Crookshank, making 
his bow in a new role, showed himself once more to be par 
excellence the Admirable Crichton of Parliamentary debate. 
* * * * 


Tuesday’s debate on Exchange Control was a more controversial 
affair. It was introduced by the Chancellor to the accompaniment 
of a good deal of the booming badinage at which he is so adept. 
His was a good speech, which was not surprising, for all the Chan- 
cellor’s Parliamentary speeches are good performances. Even his 
severest critic would allow him the qualified praise bestowed on 
King Charles II, who never said a foolish thing and never did a 
wise one. On Tuesday he was countered by Mr. Ralph Assheton, 
which was appropriate, as Mr. Assheton is Member for the City. 
Mr. Assheton speaks quietly, but with authority, and gave a good 
lead to his side, which was well followed up. There are some sub- 
jects, such as social insurance, on which the Government supporters 
can deploy more specialised knowledge than their opponents: but 
in financial matters the pull is normally the other way. 

* * * * 


The Road Traffic (Driving Licences) Bill on Wednesday took up 
very little time, though some honourable Members would un- 
doubtedly have taken up more time if the Speaker had indulged 
their desire to talk movingly, but irrelevantly, on road accidents. As 
for the Royal Marines Bill, this was discussed with a brevity appro- 
priate for a regiment so closely associated with the Silent Service. 
It remains to mention two interesting “ extras ” on the Parliamentary 
bill of fare. First, Monday’s Adjournment when Mr. George Wallace 
and Mr. Teeling tilted effectively at Mr. Bellenger on behalf of young 
married soldiers under twenty-one ; and secondly, Tuesday night’s 
prayer. This was directed against the Seizure of Food Order, and 
was initiated with much spirit by Sir John Mellor. After various 
speeches, including one from Sir Wavell Wakefield which recalled 
echoes of the cry “ Feet, feet” at Twickenham in earlier but scarcely 
more vigorous days, it fell to Dr. Summerskill, as so often, to reply. 
She answered with her usual cool elegance, without, however, 
placating Mr. Boyd-Carpenter, who delivered a last furious onslaught 
before mass-action in the Division Lobby ended everything. 

D. C. W.-S. 
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PEACE PRIORITIES 


HE gloomiecr prophets are preparing to pronounce the failure 

of the New York conferences of the United Nations and 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, and so far the gloomier prophets 
have been right about all the post-war conferences. The Foreign 
Ministers have admitted their inability to make progress with the 
clarification of the veto question. The Political and Security Com 
mittee of the General Assembly are making little progress through 
the morass of suspicions, engendered by the Russian request for 
information about armed forces abroad, towards the firm ground 
of the practical organisation of a United Nations force. The 
Foreign Ministers and their deputies are beginning to make pro 
gress with the statute of Trieste, but some of the more difficult 
points are still outstanding. The promised preliminary discussion 
of a treaty with Germany has not begun. In the meantime the 
Security Council assumes the appearance of an unworkable 
machine and the General Assembly that of a windy forum for axe 
grinding and recrimination—a sort of international Hyde Park. 
There is every cause for gloom. But a closer inspection reveals 
that it is less thick in some parts of the scene than in others. 

In particular, it is easy to despair too soon about the major 
questions of the veto and the proposed census of armed forces. 
The failure to reach any useful result so far is serious, but it is 
not fatal. It is not so much that these questions are unimportant. 
Indeed they may be regarded as the most important questions of 
all, for discussion of the veto leads straight to the issue of the 
limitation of national sovereignty without which international 
organisation is impossible, and the narrow question of the present 
distribution of armed forces abroad leads straight to the broader 
But 
while these questions are paramount in the long run, failure to 


hort run does not mean the end of everything. 


guestions of disarmament and a truc international force 


lve them in the s 
In fact it be 
discussed as present issues, 
to the presentation of theses and the striking of attitudes, 
which purposes they are being unashamedly exploited by at least 


may as well to postpone them until they can be 
for they lend themselves all too readily 
for 
one Great Power. For the time being there is more than cnough 
to be done in settling treaties of peace with Italy, the castern 
European axis satellites, Germany, Austria and Japan. To chase 
every hare started by the Russians, or for that matter the Austra- 
lians and the Cubans, is to indulge in a pastime which would be 
more excusable in a more leisured hour. It is possible to have 
some sympathy with Mr. Vyshinsky’s general contention that it 
would be better to concentrate now on matters of real substance, 
though it is not possible to sympathise with Mr. Molotov’s 
apparent conviction that a census of armed forces, confined only 
to those outside their home countries, is such a matter. 

For the moment the most urgent questions happen to lie out- 
side the official purview of the United Nations. It is the Council 
of Foreign Ministers whose job it is to complete the work on the 
treaties with Italy and the Axis satellites and begin the work on 
the German and Austrian treaties. Moreover the most important 
yuestions before the United Nations are all being steadily forced 
by Russian pressure towards the Security Council, while the 
Foreign Ministers, in discussing the veto question, are in effect 

tting in judgement on the Security Council itself. Consequently 
] issues converge on those suites in the Waldorf Astoria Hotel 
where the American, British and Russian representatives, with 
the occasional addition of their French and Chinese colleagues, 


< 


re settling the immediate fate of Europe. And, so far as can be 

ascertained is Mr. Molotov who is causing the machinery to 
tick. The first topic is Trieste. and he has made one attempt 

e er to strengthen the position of Yugoslavia and give 


he } . (TA - ~ . . 
which is in direct contradic- 
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tion to the project for an international régime agreed by the 


, Big 
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Four before the Paris Peace Conference and accepted at thar 
Conference. There is no other way of interpreting his Proposal 


for a customs union and joint railway control between Yugoslav: 
and the Free Territory. Peace making will indeed be a labour of 
Sisyphus if every issue on which the Russians are forced into q 
concession must be discussed and re-discussed until the original 
Russian position is restored. At the present rate Mr. Byrnes: 
estimate that the first treaties will not be concluded before 1950 
looks like a gaily optimistic understatement. And what will then 
be the date of the treaty with Germany ? 

There is no point in shirking the facts. Mr. Molotov is de 
liberately procrastinating. Russian motives are not known and jt 
would be foolish to follow the Russians’ own example and guess 
at what those motives are. But some Russian actions are plain for 
all to see. For at least a year now every promising move towards ; 
peace settlement has been blocked by Russian obstruction. There 
is no need for western observers to be so obsessed by the strange- 
ness and obscurity of Russian methods as to disbelieve the evidence 
of their own eyes. It really does not take men of good will so 
many months to settle a constitution for a single port. The com- 
plexities of Russian language and the importance of what Mr. 
Molotov has to say do not make it really necessary for all his 
speeches to be nasty, brutish and long. If they are so, Mr 
Molotov and his colleagues make them so, and they have been 
doing it for so long now that it can no longer be regarded as an 
One fact about Russian policy is proved—the fact of 
procrastination. It remains to be seen whether the Russians want 
to make definite treaties and to turn the United Nations 
into an effective machine, but it is already clear that they do not 
want to do cither of these things quickly. Nor can their slowness 
be explained by the desire to lay firm foundations for the temple 
of peace. There is a certain pace, even in building work, which 
cannot be explained by the difficulty and importance of that work 
The Russians have fallen behind that pace. 

It might be tempting at this point to pass from Russian short 
comings to the relative virtues of the other Great Powers. But the 
temptation is not very strong. The French representatives in New 
York are sitting delicately on the fence with a persistence which 
is partly excused by M. Bidault’s absence, but which must also 
be partly explained by uncertainty as to the role to be played by 
the Communist Party in the next French Government. The British 
representatives are displaying a diplomatic skill which, measured 
by the rather inadequate standard of Russian achievement in this 
field, is consummate. The ease with which Mr. Molotov is forced 
from one untenable position to another ig his attempt to press the 
question of the size of armed forces abroad, is a good example of 
such skill. He first asked only for particulars of troops in friendly 
countries, and this was so blatant an attempt to exclude the 
Soviet forces from the enquiry that he was soon forced to extend 
the enquiry to ex-enemy countries as well. The logical argument 
that if, as Mr. Molotov contended, the information was required 
for the Military Staff Committee of the United Nations, home 
forces should be included as well has never been answered, and 
Mr. Molotov is now employing smoke-screen tactics to cover the 
fact that his original enquiry was a mere political manoeuvre. But 
skill in exposing this sort of thing is an inadequate substitute 
for a fully developed positive policy. And the enhanced toughness 
recently displayed by Senator Connally is no substitute at all. It 
may be an early reflection of the triumph of the Republicans at 
the Congressional elections, but it gives no promise of an American 
lead towards a cogent policy with which to back up their funda- 
mental good intentions. 
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shievements of joint Anglo-American policy. At the moment the 


UBLIC opinion cannot always be nicely measured, but it gener- 
lly knows how to make itself fe and there is no doubt what 
yanted the matter of food parcels for Germany. As a people we 

xrhaps have a soft side, but I don’t know that we n 


d regret it. At 
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ire not re > even our en The food 
sarcels which the Government, through Mr. Strachey, has now sanc- 
tioned, will not save Germans from starving, but they will give them a 
more variety in their diet. I am not quite 


ite we emiues starve 


ew more calories and a little 


re whether it need have been laid down that only rationed foods 


suie 

mav be sent, though that, of course, ensures that there will be no such 
demand on foodstuffs as to necessitate increased exports, and it should 
make the Germans realise—as I hope they will realise—that what 
somes to them is the fruit of very genuine self-sacrifice. It is a pity 


hat such things as cocoa and coffee, which would be particularly 


velcome, cannot be sent, but when the essence of what was wanted 
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* * * * 
There is not much doubt about the feeling in the Hou of 
ymons, at any rate, about the proposed Roosevelt statue. With 
to the distinguished sculptor, Sir William Reid Dick, the 
inds little approval in any aspect, but on the insistence t 
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rescue of the Dakota passengers from the Wetterhorn glacier 
ecalls a remark Dr. Stresemann once made at Geneva, that adven- 
and achievements in peace could be as inspiring as any in 

var. It is hard to imagine anything more dramatic than the crash 
f the aircraft on some mountain somewhere, the complete failure 
locate the wreck, the gradual fading of radio communication, the 
multaneous fading of hope, the ultimate discovery, the dropping of 
ipplies, the heroism of the rescuers on their night climb, and of the 
vo Swiss pilots who transported the survivors, sick and sound alike, 
to the hospital train waiting to carry them to Vienna. Rarely, more- 
ver, has there been a better example of international co-operation, 
Italians and French, British and Americans and Swiss, striving tre- 
essly on the ground and in the air to save from what seemed 
ertain death the eleven who turned out in the end to be twelve. 
The whole thing was essentially an epic in littlh—and not so con- 
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spicuously little. 
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The cultivation of ground nuts in Central Africa 
normally be regarded as a subject for party skirmishing, 
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yt nnouncement on that topic raised issues which Members 
noth sides of the House were quick to seize. The Minister of 


ned that the development of this new cultivation would 

-d and financed entirely by the Government (loud 
heers from the apostles of nationalisaticn), but that meanwhile the 
project would be entrusted to the United Africa Company (loud 
cheers from the upholders of private enterprise), who at this period 
would be agents (similar cheers), being in due 
1e transferred to a public agency (defiant cheers from nationalisers 
later question, whether the Minister’s statement did not amount 
to an admission that for speed and initiative a private company 
Both sides were left contented 
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* * * * 


The death of Dr. J. K. Mozley will be very widely deplored, especi- 


ally by readers of this journal, to which he frequently contributed 

ws of theological books conspicuous for their depth of know- 
edg bera of outlook and—not least—their ease and clarity of 
style ; the last of them, I believe, appears on another page today. It 
was a serious k to London when, after his wife’s death in rg94r, 


nry at St. Paul’s, though he retained his Reader- 


uy three years longer. He was a scholar 
first rank, and hi ends were disappointed that he ne 
da University (¢ r, but the poor health from whic : 

ffered oughout life had something to do with that I i 
known him since we were freshmen at Cambridge together. M 
wa r t Liberal speaker at the Union, where he suc d 
M 1 Kevnes as Pres agent in 1905 

* * * * 

TI ce of Mr. J. R. M. Butler as “chief military historian” 

will give much satisfaction to all who recognise well adap 








for so important and responsible an office. A Fell 


tier 1S 


and former Senior Tutor of Trinity, Cambridge, he is a historian 
by profession, but served in the Army in two wars and went 


through the Paris Peace conference as assistant to Lord Cecil and 
with Mr. Philip Noel-Baker as colleague ; the association of butler 


and baker, as in the Book of Genesis, did not go unnoticed. It is 
satisfactory that the war histories are to take the form of a broad 
general survey, not detailed accounts of the achievements the 
three separate services, There can be a world of difference between 
this kind of thing done indifferently and done well. 

* * * * 
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The second reading of the Trafalgar Estates Bill, 
nates the annuity of £5,000 a year paid to the holder of 
Earl Nelson since the year 1806, is to be taken in the House of 
Commons next week, and since several naval M.P.s, all, I think, 
Conservatives, intend to oppose it an nautico-historical 
argument should result. It has, I fancy, escaped notice that the 
£5,000 is paid free of all dues and taxes—a negligible matter when 
income-tax was 2d. in it was IOs. 
I am taken to task, by the way, for describing the present Earl Nelson 
as “A Catholic priest,” (@) on the ground that I should have said 
Roman Catholic, and (6) on the ground that he does not appear to 
be a priest ; I may quite well latter point 
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GREECE’S NORTHERN NEIGHBOURS 


By DEREK PATMORE 


REECE, throughout her long history, has always been menaced 
by invasion from the north. Ancient Greece finally fell before 
the troops of Philip of Macedon in A.D. 338, and today Greece again 
feels in danger from her northern neighbours. Britain has just 
received the dossier from the Greek Government alleging forcign 
intervention and disturbances in areas of northern Greece, and it is 
expected that the question will be brought before the United Nations 
Security Council. According to reliable information in Athens, this 
Greek dossier contains evidence that the guerrilla bands now fighting 
the regular Greek Army forces and gendarmerie in Greek Macedonia 
are receiving supplies from Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania. 

The fact that Greece, a victorious Power in the recent world war, 
should again be threatened by her northern neighbours has caused 
great bitterness and disillusionment amongst the Greeks. They 
fought the heroic Albanian campaign against the Italians in 1940, 
and defied the Germans in 1941 in the hope that this would be the 
last time that Greece would have to defend her northern frontiers. 
Even at the recent Paris Conference, the Greeks believed that their 
claim to the Northern Epirus or the southern tip of Albania and the 
rectification of the Bulgarian frontier would receive sympathetic 
attention from the four Big Powers. ‘Today, the situation along 
Greece’s whole northern frontier has become so dangerous that 
General Spiliotopoulos, Chief of the Greek General Staff, accom- 
panied by Major-General S. B. Rawlins, head of the British Military 
Mission in Greece, is now in London, and he is asking Britain to 
increase his country’s armed strength so that Greece can face the 
present emergencies. How has this present explosive atmosphere 
along Greece’s northern frontier come about? What do Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria and Albania want from Greece? The answers lie in a study 
of the changed conditions in all three of Greece’s northern neigh- 
bours—changes that have occurred only during the last few years. 

Yugoslavia before the outbreak of war in 1939 was extremely 
friendly to Greece. Both countries were members of the Balkan 
Entente and pledged to mutual assistance in case of attack. During 
the war, when ex-King Peter of Yugoslavia married a Greek princess, 
it was hoped by the Greeks that the traditional friendship between the 
two nations would continue after the war. Then came the emergence 
of Marshal Tito and his sudden rise to supreme power. Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia no longer cared about the good-neighbour policy and ideals of 
the now dead Balkan Entente. Even in 1944 Marshal Tito was 
preaching the gospel of a Slav bloc in the Balkans and his dream of 
a Federated Yugoslav State, to include an autonomous Macedonia. 

I happened to be in Sofia during October, 1944. A repentant 
Bulgaria had been liberated by the Red Army, and the New Father- 
land Front Government was full of protestations of goodwill towards 
ell the great Allies. During my stay in the Bulgarian capital a young 
British officer who had been attached to Marshal Tito asked me 
whether I would like to meet one of the leaders of the free, auto- 
nomous Macedonia movement who was visiting Sofia. This Mace- 
donian leader was a deputy in the Yugoslav Assembly at Belgrade, and 
therefore spoke with some authority, but he electrified both of us 
when, discussing the future of Macedonia, he said: “Of course, a 
free and autonomous Macedonia cannot exist without Salonika! ” 

Even during this autumn of 1944, Marshal Tito was working hard 
to bring about a rapprochement between the two Slav brothers, 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, despite the fact that Bulgaria had treacher- 
ously attacked Yugoslavia and was an enemy country, and a pact 
of friendship was signed during this period. However, Bulgarian 
statesmen still professed great sympathy and friendship for Greece. 
Bulgarians were also loud in their praise of the great Western 
Gemocracies. This attitude was typical of Bulgarian hypocrisy, for 
the majority of the young Bulgarian intellectuals—even those who 
had received an Anglo-Saxon education at the American College 
near Sofia and were thought to be pro-Anglo-Saxon—were quite 
open in their views that only Soviet Russia could save them at the 
coming peace conference. In those early days of liberation only 
one Bulgarian politician saw the dangers lying ahead for Bulgaria 
and the coming Communist dictatorship. This man was Gemeto 
Dimitrov, leader of the Agrarian Party and not to be confused with 


M. Dimitrov, now first Communist Prime Minister of the country. I 
had a long interview with Gemeto Dimitrov in October, 1944, and 
he was quite open in his fears that the Bulgarian Communist Party 
would soon seize power under the cloak of the coalition g 
formed under the slogan of the Fatherland Front, ; 

The Minister of the Interior in the Fatherland Front Government 
was a fanatical young Communist, Mugov, and already a quiet 
liquidation of suspected intellectuals and sincere democrats had 
begun. Gemeto Dimitrov, as leader of the then powerful Agrarian 
Party which it was estimated would win at least sixty per cent. of the 
seats in a really free general election, was also marked down for 
destruction. He was dangerous. A popular hero, he had only just 
returned to Bulgaria from Cairo, where he had worked for the British 
and the Americans, and he was known to be a sincere democrat and 
to favour a pro-Greek policy. But—he dared to defy the Bulgarian 
Communists. By December of 1944, a great Press campaign had 
been launched against Gemeto Dimitrov. He was “an enemy of 
the State,” a would-be “ Fiihrer of Bulgaria.” He was forced to 
resign from the leadership of the Agrarian Party, and early in 1945 
he was under house arrest. Only active Anglo-American interven- 
tion saved him from facing a Government firing-squad. 

During the whole of 1945, the Fatherland Front Government, led 
by Kimon Georgiev, but really directed by the Bulgarian Com- 
munists, started a systematic extermination of all dangerous opposi- 
tion. Official American sources estimate that at least 20,000 sincere 
democrats and intellectuals were executed during 1045, many of 
them leading members of the Agrarian Party Encouraged by 
Moscow, Bulgarian nationalism again became rampant, and meetings 
were held in Sofia, where crowds shouting for the return of Bulgaria’s 
outlet to the Aegean and an autonomous Macedonia with Salonika as 
its capital was blessed by members of the Bulgarian Government. 

The Greeks have always dreaded the possible union of once- 
friendly Yugoslavia with Greece's traditional enemy, Bulgaria. At 
the beginning of this year such a union was an established fact. The 
Bulgarian Premier, Kimon Georgieff, leader of the notorious Sveno 
Party, who in 1944 had told me: “We want to be friends with 
Greece. If there is any truth in the accusations levelled against 
Bulgaria, responsible officers will be punished,” was now making 
speeches demanding the return of the Aegean outlet, and the Bul- 
garian Government were openly supovorting Marshal Tito’s idea of 
a free and independent Macedonia with Salonika as its capital. 
People may wonder why the Slav neighbours of Greece are so anxious 
to obtain the possession of Salonika. The answer is quite simple, 
for the port of Salonika is the main Balksn outlet to the Aegean 
Sea, and it is also the stepping-stone to the Dardanelles. Trieste, 
Salonika and the Dardanelles are all links in a chain devised to aid 
Slav expansionism and Soviet Russian security in Eastern Eurepe. 

Successive Greek Governments since the liberation witnessed the 
growing power of their northern Slav neighbours with alarm, 
especially as they knew that they had a Frojan Horse within their 
midst—E.A.M. At first, the E.A.M. leaders indignantly denied that 
they supported Marshal Tito’s scheme for a free and independent 
Macedonia, but the Greek Government’s dossier, now in British 
Government’s hands, will prove that many E.A.M. leaders and sup- 
porters are helping and supplying the guerrilla bands operating in 
northern Greece. This year a third unfriendly country has been added 
to the group—Albania, now virtually a satellite of Yugoslavia. The 
appearance of Albania at the Paris Peace Conference shocked Greek 
public opinion. Greek soldiers who had fought in the 1940 Albanian 
campaign remembered how many Albanians collaborated and even 
fought with the Italians, and Enver Hodja’s claims about Albanian 
resistance were received with ironic laughter in Athens. But this 
laughter soon turned to consternation when reports began reaching 
the Greek capital about continual Albanian raids on Greece’s Epirus 
frontier and the fact that the Albanians, too, were helping the 
guerrilla bands. 

The small state of Albania with its mixed population has long 
been a trouble-spot in the Balkans, and many students of Balkan 
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Gefangenenlager is the absence of armed guards and the 


girs have often wondered whether it was wise of the Great Powers 
19 create it in 1913. General Enver Hodja, like Marshal Tito, 
merged as the leader of his country during the troubled years of 
ye recent world war. A former colonel in the Albanian Army and 
gell-educated—he speaks excellent French—he was one of the few 
jjbanian resistance leaders against the Italians. Ambitious for 
wer, Hodja soon realised that Albania’s only hope of survival was 
; close alliance with Tito’s Yugoslavia. Himself a Moslem, he has 
ttle interest in the idea of the Slav bloc, but le knew that Marshal 
Tito would defend Albania against Greece’s well-known claim for 
whe return Of Northern Epirus. Moreover, Tito was ready to 
woply him with arms and equipment which Enver Hodja needed 
-) maintain his dictatorial government over the unruly Albanians. 
Enver Hodja has also cultivated friendly relations with Moscow, 
iad recently informed circles in Athens have been alarmed by the 
~gorts that Soviet Russian experts have been supervising the fortifi- 
xtions of the important Albanian port of Valona and the neighbour- 
ag island of Saseno, which together could block the entrance into 
he Adriatic in time of war. 

During a long period, Enver Hodja’s Government in Tirana has 
heen carrying out a systematic persecution of the Greek minority 
#t in southern Albania, in the attempt to prove that Northern 
Epirus is purely Albanian and thousands of Greeks have been 
driven across the Albanian-Greek frontier, homeless and penniless. 
4¢ rhe same time, Enver Hodja, in return for Marshal Tito’s active 
support, upholds the Yugoslav demand for a free and independent 
Macedonia, and has given help and refuge to the followers of E.A.M. 
Greece, only little more than a year and a-half after the victory of 
the United Nations, now has three unfriendly Powers along her 
jix-hundred-mile northern frontier. Guerrilla warfare actively aided 
~y her neighbours is paralysing her national economy. It is clearly 
i case for the Security Council. 


THE NAZI INTERNEES 


By THE REV. D. H. C. READ 

IVIL Internment Camp X is reputed to be the worst in the 
(; British zone. It is one of the numerous “ cages” in which we 
¢ holding all ex-Nazi leaders liable to automatic arrest, and living 
» be the most deplorable of all. Most 
iware that such camps exist, but, apart 
“ concentration camps,” 
Along with some 


ditions here are reported t 
xeople in Britain are vaguely 

n occasional hysterical whispers of British 
ttle is known of their nature or their inmates. 
members of the British Churchmen’s delegation I visited this 
sarticular camp and was given complete freedom to wander around 
t at leisure and speak to any of the inhabitants. It was obvious that 
he Commandant and his officers in charge welcomed the visit, and 
hat they are most anxious to discharge their distasteful duty with 
he maximum of humanity and understanding. The set-up was 
imiliar to me from experience in German P.O.W. camps during the 
var. The camp had originally been used by the Germans for Russian 
mrisoners, and consists of the usual rows of standardised huts in 
separate compounds within a large barbed-wire perimeter. Between 
1¢ outer and the inner gate lie the offices of the staff and the hospital 
locks. On the corners are the machine-gun towers. The guards 
a this camp are German, and there were few of them to be seen. 
The most striking difference between this present camp and a German 
chivvying 


wher 
Hei 





ind shouting which usually accompanied them. 
The camp itself is a depressing enough spectacle. Rain always 
urns the paths in autumn and winter into a morass of mud, and 
here is little for prisoners to do save stand around in drab groups or 
yn their bunks. As we drove in with the Commandant, men of 
ill ages, dressed mostly in worn Army uniforms, touched their caps 
and looked at us with expressionless faces. They were neither sullen 
servile ; they just looked unhappy. Inside the huts they live a 
uddled existence in conditions certainly not worse than the Oflags 
1940 and 1941. They havea few books, are allowed parcels and a 
mited mail. Four blankets are issued to each prisoner, but there is 
shortage of straw for the mattresses. We sampled the evening meal 
and saw the ration sheets ; food is adequate. The worst feature is the 
vashing accommodation—six taps for two thousand men. You can 
ck that out in terms of ablutions on cold mornings. 
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Who are these men? They are ex-Nazi leaders above a certain 
rank, We spoke to dozens of them—a most remarkable mixture. 
Some were the criminal type, the kind of thug the Nazis creamed off 
for special duty. Others were the smooth-spoken, steely-eyed men 
of middle-age whom we used to know as more dangerous than the 
thugs. But a great many were very ordinary people whose one desire 
is to get home and do a job of work. And the anomaly of their 
etention is surely a matter for a much more speedy investigation 
than is actually happening. I spoke with a youngster of eighteen. 
He was arrested as a Hitler-Youth leader at the age of sixteen and a- 
half, and has been in internment ever since. His one desire, he said, 
was to be able to learn a trade and support his parents. Meanwhile 
we are keeping him indefinitely in this camp in the worst possible 
company. There must be hundreds like him. 

In the centre of the camp I was surrounded by a crowd of eager 
and wistful Austrians. There were fifty of them, they said, all 
members of an orchestra. Towards the end of the war they found 
themselves transferred to Berlin and designated the official S.S. 
Symphony Orchestra. And now as S.S. men they were in automatic 
internment, and were almost without contact with their homes. The 
same story of transfer (involuntary) to the S.S. was told us by doctors. 
As senior medical officers in the Wehrmacht or Luftwaffe they had 
rankings in the S.S. that brought them into the categories for allied 
arrest. One doctor told me that the sole reason for his detention was 
that he was official medical inspector for the local Hitler Youth. In 
the hospital we spoke to legless ex-S.S. troops who are being cared 
for, but not promised release. These were the most disgruntled of 
any that we saw. We also visited the arrest-cells where camp- 
offenders are given solitary confinement. Most sentences were for 
about ten days for the infringement of local regulations—and such a 
sentence, as any ex-P.O.W. will tell you, can be more of a relief than 
a punishment in a crowded camp. We saw every inmate. In one 
cell was a young lad who answered my questions with a frank smile. 
Why in the camp? A youth leader. And why in the cell? Found 
with too many blankets. The door closed, and when the next one 
opened a most villainous countenance met our eyes. Why in the 
camp? “Gestapo.” And why inthe cell? “ Thieving.” 

That contrast is a symbol of the major mistake in our denazification 
methods: lack of adequate discrimination. Civil internment camps 
are 
occupation is avowdly security, not punishment. The urgent need 
is to ensure the retention of potentially dangerous individuals, and the 
speedy release of the harmless. The present situation leads 
Germans to suppose that the camps are a kind of reprisal, a notion 


the 
ic 


that is encouraged by the practice of anonymous denunciation by 
which one who was, let us say, a member of the S.S. in 1935 


and left it in 1938 can still be exposed to sudden arrest and intern- 
Discrimination is now being effected by a system of categories 
in which all former Party members are graded, but the need for 
rompt action is urgent. At present a process of screening is going 
on by which a small proportion of internees have been released. But 
the Germans calculate that at the present rate of progress it will be 


seven years before the process is complete 


~ 






Meanwhile this mixed multitude lingers in the c s An 
immediate step that ought to be taken is the segregation of the young, 
t  . 


many of whom are potential leaders of the right sort if given 

chance. Training camps for them, with good conditions, might work 

wonders for the future of Germany—and they must be given a 

definite date for final release. And it should not be difficult to declare 

an amnesty for the lower categories of all ages. It is difficult to 
} 
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over-estimate the harm that is being done by the prolongation of the 
b) 






denazification process. It is poisoning the life of the nation in at 
least three different ways. First, it is causing even well-intentioned 
Germans to think that revenge and not security is the real mo 
behind it. Secon ery development it was designed 
to arrest—the plots and hates. And third; 
it is providing for the operation of petty spite 
ind revenge among the Germans themselves. 

From a close inspection of conditions in this camp It Is > 
insist that exaggerated reports have circulated as to our treatme ) 
th Any comparison with Nazi concentration camps 1s 

in nD r! tor is the injust ind 
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the folly of keeping so many men more than a year and a-half 
after the end of the war behind barbed wire without a real opportunity 
to have their case heard, and with no discrimination of age or type. 
As the main reason for this is at present the lack of trained personnel 
for the screening process, it would seem essential to proceed to the 
swifter method of the amnesty for all but special classes. As I drove 
away, pondering the opinion of the British on the spot that a big 
proportion of the men they are holding are not dangerous, I put 
this question to my German driver, who worked in the official section 
of the camp: “In your opinion, how many of the ten thousand there 
are bad men?” He thought it over. “ About two thousand.” I 
think he was right. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By H. J. PULLEIN-THOMPSON 


HE Report of the Ince Committee on the Juvenile Employment 
Service, published in September, 1945, was approved by the 
Cabinet in the summer of 1946, and it is, therefore, reasonable to 
suppose that, as soon as necessary legislation can be passed, its recom- 
mendations will become effective. Then vocational guidance will 
have its place in every school (including private schools) and every 
school-leaver and every person attaining the age of 17 if still at school 
will be required to register with the State-controlled Juvenile Employ- 
ment Service and to attend for interview when required. Since 
1909 there has been machinery for assisting boys and girls to choose 
the right career and to get suitable jobs. In some areas where the 
Education Authorities chose to exercise their powers there were 
Juvenile Employment Committees ; elsewhere the Ministry of Labour 
provided Juvenile Advisory Committees. Hitherto there has been 
no compulsion to use the service provided, and the secondary schools, 
except in certain large towns, preferred to rely on their own efforts. 

The problems of the public boarding schools were, and are, rather 
different. Their boys, drawn from many areas, have no wish to work 
near their school nor always near their homes, so the existing localised 
Ministry of Labour machinery is hardly elastic enough for their 
needs. Housemasters at such schools have always been called upon 
to give vocational guidance ; but, though they know the boys better 
than any interviewing officer can, they are not always sufficiently 
informed about conditions in industry, commerce and the professions. 
To add to the fund of information available for the boys many of these 
schools have appointed Careers Masters. “ Job analysis,” regarded 
by the Ince Committee as the second basic factor in sound guidance 
and placing, cannot be learnt in a term or even in a year by an already 
fully occupied member of the teaching staff at a boarding school. 
So an organisation, the Public Schools Employment Bureau, came 
into being ; an organisation now managed by the members fer the 
benefit of the members and employing a full-time Liaison Officer, 
whose duties include visiting the schools to interview boys and 
studying conditions of employment. 

The activities of the Bureau were suspended for five of the war 
years, but resumed in September, 1945. An analysis of the inquiries 
made by 1,226 boys during the last three terms shows the encyclo- 
paedic knowledge required of an interviewer, gives some indication of 
what are the most popular careers, and may be of interest to a wider 
public than the schoolmasters for whom it was prepared ; é.g., parents, 
anxious about their sons’ future, may be glad to get an idea as to 
what careers are likely to be overcrowded and ought to realise that 
many other boys have “ bees in their bonnets,” with a horror of an 
office life or a fancy for publishing, the police or “ The Diplomatic.” 
More often than not these listed careers were the suggestion or the 
alternative choices of the boy, but sometimes they were suggested as 
suitable by the interviewer, especially if, as often happened, the boy 
ntroduced himself as one without ideas. The interviewer regards 


the nine boys shown in the list as having no ideas even after interview 


as some of his failures 
Admittedly the number of boys whose ideas and ambitions are 
sted here was relatively small, but it does represent a fair cross- 
section of boys educated at a particular type of school, the type which 
before the terminology of the Education Act, 1944, was introduced 
was conveniently called the Public Schools. No particular class of 
home is represented: two successive candidates at one school were 


the sons respectively of an ambassador and a bookmaker ; a scholar- 
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ship-holder at another boarding-school rightly gave the occupation 
of his father as “ Corporation dustman.” Nor are the schools repre- 
sented in the list exclusively boarding ; in fact, day-school boys 
represent approximately 1§ per cent. of the total. The figures given 
after each career show the number of times it has been discussed in 
interviews during the year. 


Accountancy ... eee ... 46 Insurance bas ay. : 4 
Agriculture... = ... 111 Journalism and Writing et 47 
Architecture... iat ee 2! lo aa wei ae 
Architecture (Naval) ... .. 5 Librarian es me i. 
Army—Regular — ..- 105 Local Government (Adminis- 
Artistic : trative ae 

mn  6és ae on ... 10 Mathematical Careers (Actuary, 7 

Films... . pita io “ES Statistics ml sa im ¥ 

Music wes — ..» 6 Medicine aa on — 

Stage... 11 Meteorology... aie ao 
Aviation : Modern Languages... W— & 

Civil ... ‘on ae o« DD Ray: 

R.A.F. “a se ~ Royal... bie nom ooo DD 
Baking ... _ a ao Merchant ... oi in 
Banking... _ ae —_— 2 aa oa - ia oe 
Brewing sek oes ... 5 Optics and Orthoptics oe 
Building Soa a ... 3 Planting... ae aad a. 
Business : eee wae ... 103‘ Plastics ... wii are — 

Home dea ons 51 Police ... at nom — 

Abroad -_ aie 52 Publishing han saa sie all 
Church ... - ia ... 7 Railways itd aa ; 4 
Civil Service: ... ~— ... 190 Radio ... dan ah a“ 

Colonial sine al 74 Science ... wads sen cn 

Foreign wat ene 81 Stock Exchange os ae 

Home vo ate 35 Surveying me wes os 
Engineering... we ... 173. Teaching sae _ ms 
Forestry oad was ... 32 Veterinary Surgery... ime Te 
Hotel and Catering... ... 13 No ideas (even after interview) 9 
1 ou _ 5 


Attendance at these interviews was voluntary, so boys who had 
already made up their minds only presented themselves if they had 
doubts about prospects or the methods of entry to the chosen career. 
Thus, the total of 55 shown against medicine does not represent 
the number of boys contemplating a medical career at the schools 
visited, but rather the number who wondered how the new health 
legislation was going to affect the prospects. On the other hand, 
the great interest shown in the Civil Service is not surprising, 
though the angle of approach often was. Quite a few parents, 
seeking a “safe” career for their sons, plump for the Civil Service 
without realising that the present methods of selection are highly 
competitive and that only boys with academic distinction and a 
good general school record can hope to be accepted for the higher 
grades. The reform of the Foreign Service has been debated in 
both Houses and has had prominence in the Press, so many mothers 
“fancy the Diplomatic” for their sons; the schoolboy “ modern 
linguist ” (which sometimes means no more than a credit in French 
in the School Certificate) is anxious to “use his !anguages” and 
the prospect of doing so while employed in H.M. Embassy in a 
capital city has obvious attractions. The Colonial Service is thought 
to offer a more or less “ open-air” life, so to the many adolescents 
who are filled with horror at the thought of being “shut up in an 
office” this seems a good career. This mild, and probably only 
temporary, claustrophobia, combined with fhe enthusiasm inspired 
by Harvest Camps, explains the interest shown in agriculture, but 
very few of these enthusiasts have ever been on a farm in winter 
or realise how rare are the openings in farming for the young man 
with limited capital. 

Appreciation of the chances of earning good money by helping 
to repair a war-devastated world is shown by those contemplating 
architecture and civil engineering ; yet few ask about the building 
trade, where the opportunities are equally good and the academic 
standards lower. In this mechanical age the interest shown in all 
kinds of engineering is to be expected ; but this is a scientific age 
too and the scientists are ten places lower in the order of preference. 
schoolboys know that science is best 


while the engineer has to choose 


All schoolmasters and most 
approached through the university ; 
between the university and the works, so the interviewer was con- 
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pprenticeship is easier, cheaper, 
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and an equally good method of appt Iwo other apparent 
anomalies in the list await explanation he predominance of law 
over accountancy may puzzle a business man, but law is biparute, 
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barristers and solicitors and the majority of the inquiries 
weft as to chances at the Bar. The popularity of the Regular Army 
3s compared with the other services will no doubt also cause 
urprise. Until the very end of last term the regulations as to com- 
arissions in the post-war Regular Army had not been issued, and boys 
were very anxious to learn whether it would offer a career within 
reir means and their intellectual scope. A very large number of 
hav. the sons of officers and eminently suitable for the services, 
.ve not the mathematical ability for the Royal Navy (Special Entry) 
. Cranwell, and were anxious to discuss their chances of entering 
het used to be the easiest service. —The mechanised army has been 
jopularised by films and the stories of war reporters, while the air 
does seem temporarily, at any rate with parents, to have lost some 
f its glamour. 
The main difficulty of the interviewer, apart 
oer ng knowledge of the more obscure careers, is the necessity 
+ telling boys that they are aiming too high. At least half of the 
spirants for the Foreign Service had no chance of ever “ making 
he srade” ; the foresters were, as a rule, open air fiends, quite 
passing the examination for a forestry degree or 
jiploma ; and many of the would-be engineers, lacking any mathe- 
natical bent, could hope only, at the best, to become mechanics. 
The brutal frankness often required in vocational guidance comes 
better from a visiting officer than from those daily in touch with 
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FARMERS’ CONTROLLERS 


By FRANK SYKES 


N Agricultural Bill is to be introduced during the present ses- 
A sion of Parliament. Rumour has it that it will contain more 
han a hundred clauses. To a large degree the agricultural policy 
ff the present Government has been a continuation of Coalition 
solicy ; so there is likely to be some measure of agreement. The 
jivergence of opinion will appear when clauses relative to the future 
control of the farmer comes under debate, particularly where the 
»owers of War Agricultural Committees are concerned. 

In 1938 leading agriculturalists in each county were approached 

the then Monister, Sir Reginald Dorman Smith They were 
sked if they would assume the chairmanship of War Agricultural 
mmittees in the event of an emergency. On the outbreak of 
ur these men nominated their county committees, and these com- 





ttees in turn nominated local committees, with representatives 
m the parishes. At first it was considered unlikely that the 
mmittees would do more than supervise the ploughing-up 


France, however, it became obvious 
at more would be demanded, and when Mr. Hudson took office 
e delegated further powers to the committees. In addition to 
rdering the ploughing up of grass-land, they evicted farmers: who 
1 their opinion were not increasing the production of their farms 
ificiently. They took possession of land which in many instances 
id never been cultivated, and brought it into production. They 
ecame responsible for the rationing of artificial manures, animal 
seding-stuffs and farm machinery. They served orders on farmers 
) grow wheat, potatces and sugar-beet in order that county quotas 
night be fulfilled. They organised a system whereby farmers 
vithout the labour might have their land cultivated, sown, harvested 

drained by contract, and they organised the destruction of rabbits 
ind rats. By the end of hostilities their staffs numbered more than 

2.000 men and women, as well as hundreds of thousands of Land 
(Army ahi and prisoners of war in their employment. 

If a farmer were to question they made he had 
right of appeal to the Minister. Minister were to retain 
he confidence of his committee he was unlikely to reverse its 
jecision. In fact, the control of the tarmer by the War Agricul- 

ral Committee was complete. As a war-time expedient the com- 
It was necessary to increase food-produc- 


umpaign. After the fall of 


a decision 
But if the 


nittees were a success. 

Conscious of our desperate necessity, farmers were 
individuals were asked to bear more 
that was no more than millions 
in other walks of life. The 
were incurred in 


any cost. 
prepared to support them. If 
han their fair share of the burden, 
¥ their kith and kin were asked to bear 
margin of profit was generous, so 


I 


losses 


that uf 
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growing some crops under unprofitable conditions and to the order 
of the committee, a high proportion was borne by the Inland 
Revenue in loss of taxes on profits. If some committee-man or petty 
official, bursting with unwonted authority, struck an attitude which 
might have been intolerable in peace-time, the incident was soon 
forgotten under the pressure of a job which consumed all energies. 

Lately the composition of War Agriculrural Committees has been 
re-organised, though they still retain these name. The National 
Farmers’ Union, the National Union of Agricultural Workers, land- 
owners and the Women’s Land Army submitted a list from which 
the Minister chose the new committees. There was promise of 
appeal to a tribunal which was to be appointed by the Minister, 
but it was clear that, while food shortages lasted, the Government 
showed no inclination to loosen its control of the industry. As we 
return to more normal conditions, many of the powers delegated to 
committees will become redundant. If we are to believe recent 
prophecies by Sir John Boyd Orr, we may soon be more concerned 
with finding a market for our home-grown cereals than, for instance, 
making attempts to grow wheat on Welsh hillsides. Most of the 
land brought under cultivation by War Agricultural Committees 
will be sown to grass and handed back to its owners after improve- 
ment-value has been paid. 

To judge by the cost of the committees’ activities it is unlikely 
that the Treasury will smile on them when it becomes a case of 
economic production as opposed to maximum production, so that 
within a year or two one may expect the main duty of a committee 
will be to improve the standard of farming in the country. Many 
will agree that something of the sort is necessary. Successive Agricul- 
tural Holdings Acts have whittled the power of the landlord, in order 
to give increased security of tenure to the tenant. Before the last 
war the landiord had the right of appeal to the County Agricultural 
Committee (a sub-committee of the County Council) for an order 
to eject a tenant who was farming to the detriment of his land ; tut 
except in the most glaring cases the Agricultural Committees, con- 
sisting largely of farmers, proved unwilling to allow landlords to 
proceed. An increasing proportion of agricultural land is farmed 
by owner-occupiers, and over these the Agricultural Committees had 
no power. If the land is to be regarded as a national asset, thev 
argue, the State must have the power to see that that asset is not 
allowed to depreciate. 

Some farmers who consider control to be the price they pay for 
the security of what amounts to a guaranteed profit on what they 
produce are ready to pay this price. The remainder become in- 
creasingly restive. They suggest that a system tolerable in war 
is not necessarily right for peace. There are Goubts as to whether 
members of the committees, appointed by the Minister as his agents, 
can be said to represent the farming community. Some form of 
appeal, they say, is better than none, but they have little confidence 
in a tribunal appointed by the Minister, whose findings the Minister 
is not even bound to accept In England a man is judged innocen 
till he is proved guilty, but a fariner judged guilry by ac 
is set the task of proving his innocence before a tribunal 

Most farmers are aware of injustices perpetrated during the war 
years by War Agricultural Committees or their agents, and, 
Statistics reveal that the proportion of i 
nto account those men whose life was made a burden 
The Odlum incident brought to light how 
the system could work even in a county wh (pec 
to work well. But Mr. Odlum had no 
committee or its chairn until he was libel 
to those who read reports of 
gave up the unequal struggle and 
farming officialdom. It was a disaster that, as a 
dairy-cows on progressive lines, he should be lost ro the industry 
burt many less 
a result of disagreement or 
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the Appeal Tribunal would break that fatal sequence has yet to 
be found out. The best person to dispossess a farmer is his bank- 
manager, who will cease to give him credit when the security is 
lacking. We hope that agricultural produce will be sold on 
grade to a greater extent as time goes on. A poor farmer sells, 
on average, poor produce, and, if the price for poor quality is 
allowed to drop to unremunerative levels, economic pressure will 
soon do the rest. To my way of thinking there is a great future for 
the committees in an advisory capacity, and as a liaison with the 
National Agricultural Advisory Service. Before the war members 
of the County Agricultural Staff spent most of their time with the 
more go-ahead farmers who in fact needed them least. It should 
be the duty of local representatives to help their weaker brethren. 

The problem of evicting a farmer for neglecting his land should 
be approached with «xtreme caution in peace-time. Farmer A and 
Farmer B may both be on the border-line. One may own a fine 
herd of cows and neglect his arable. The other may grow good 
crops, but neglect his stock. It would need a Solomon to decide 
who should be evicted. To deal with the exceptional case an 
Agricultural Committee might advise the Minister to take proceed- 
ings before a tribunal presided over by a judge. This procedure 
would be more clumsy than the present system, but it would be 
more in keeping with British justice, It is hard enough to lead the 
British farming community. Powers of coercion may make that 
task impossible for the “ War Age.” The carrot can be more effec- 


tive than the stick. 


THE THREATENED 


By R. A. J. WALLING 


MOOR 


ARTMOOR has “high priority” in the outlined plans for 
National Parks. It is the most clearly suitable compact piece 
of country in Southern England for preservation in its pristine state, 
one of the most beautiful and impressive, a unique granite massif, 
with all the magnificent scenic qualities of such a region. If we are 
to have National Parks, to leave Dartmoor out of the system will be 
to omit the Prince of Denmark from the play of Hamlet. Give the 
War Office its head and this will be done. Its scheme will not only 
prevent the creation of a National Park, but also extinguish the public 
franchise in large parts of the moor. 

Apparently the Prime Minister has not realised the heat of public 
indignation fired by these proposals, not alone in the West of England. 
It extends to many thousands of people who go every year to Dart- 
moor to enjoy its freedom and its loveliness. As for the West, it is 
thoroughly aroused. Every section of society, from the County 
Council to the youthful “ hikers” who flock to the moor, is up in 
arms. The farmers’ organisations, the water authorities, the archae- 
ologists, the city and borough councils of a large area look upon the 
alienation of Dartmoor as an immitigable disaster. 

Even if we never have a National Park in England there are many 
reasons why the War Office should aggress no further on Dartmoor 
than it has already done at Okehampton and Willsworthy on the 
northern and western borders. Overwhelming objections come in 
on behalf of agriculture, hygiene, history and amenity. All over the 
moor are valuable, immemorial grazing rights. It supports innumer- 
able animals—catile, sheep, ponies, many of which live all the year 
round in the open and get their sustenance from the moor. Cattle 
and sheep cannot graze where shells and machine-gun bullets are 
fiying and tanks are roaring. Dartmoor is a rich treasure-house of 
archaeology. It contains the most numerous and the oldest vestiges 
of the prehistoric ages above ground in England. That these famous 
rude stone monuments cannot long exist where mimic warfare goes 
on is proved by what happened to several of them while the moor 
wes given over to battle-practice during the war. 

But one of the most important consequences of the War Office 
proposals would be to imperil the water-supplies of nearly half a 
millon people living in the cities and towns of Devon. Dartmoor is 
their natural storage reservoir. The rivers Teign, Dart, Avon, Erme, 
Yealm, Plym and Tavy take their rise in the moor and flow through 
i down to the English Channel ; the Taw finds its way to the Atlantic. 
life of the South Devon coast towns, including Torquay and 
he City of Plymouth, and a great number cf smaller 


The verv 
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depends upon the undisturbed purity of these rivers. There are fou 
storage reservoirs in the moor, and others are projected. Obviously. 
purity cannot be guaranteed if large parts of the moor become per. 
manent military camps. The aqueduct from Dartmoor to Plymouth 
made 350 years ago, originated in the needs of the Queen’s ships 
at Plymouth. In 1946 the Admiralty is the Corporation’s bigges; 
customer for water, supplied to its great shore establishments and 
warships. The Ministry of Health should have views on this matter 
just as the Ministry of Agriculture should not be blind to a threa; to 
a section of the great livestock industry of Devon. 

Aesthetic arguments, e.g., that the public would lose freedom of 
access to fine scenery of a kind to be seen nowhere else in the country 
may not count for much in the decision of the question, though i. 
should. Purely economic considerations may weigh more heavily. 
Popular resorts in every part of the county of Devon feel deeply 
alarmed by the possibility of losing one of the major attractions for 
visitors. ‘The Government has made no clear statement of the areas 
which it proposes to monopolise, but only a general one which adds to 
the already great area of the artillery ranges at Okehampton the ground 
used in half-a-dozen other paris of the moor for military Purposes in 
war-time. At a recent large meeting, however, Mr. Hayter-Hames, 
chairman of the Devon Planning Committee, said the scheme was 
understood to involve the whole moor north of the Princetown to 
Moretonhampstead road and half of the area to the south, and its 
use five days a week for practice with live ammunition. The northern 
half contains the highest tors on Dartmoor, including High Willhays 
and Yes Tor, and half-a-dozen more above 1,700 feet. There are 
seven above 1,500 feet in the southern half. Together they give the 
moor its character. 

The Prime Minister has promised an enquiry. If it resembles the 
enquiry held in North Devon about the Taw estuary, which resolved 
itself into a statement by War Office representatives of its intentions, 
that will not satisfy the objectors. They want a local, public enquiry 
with all cards on the table. 


LIGHT 


A Ficure fighting, suspended, 

One arm half reaching up 

Held back by clinging toils— 

The other struggling to strip away 

The encumbering wreaths of darkness. 
Agony, vision, beginning of life, 

Powerful, wrapping, tomb-wrapping darkness, 
Pitiful gleams of light. 

But light, light— 

The head, the shoulders free, 
One arm half free— 

Reaching upward 

To feel on the palm, 

The freed palm, 

‘he grace of God, like dew, like 
O Grace of God, free 

The encumbered figure, 

Free. 


living dew, 


FALSHAW Harvey. 
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THE 


MARGINAL 


N a certain morning during the past week I reached the age 

of sixty. That is a formidable thing to happen. On the 
Wednesday night I had retired to rest, a mere stripling of fifty- 
gine with a promising future before me: but when the grey dawn 
of Thursday crept through the lattice it brought with it, not a 
Diamond Jubilee feel, but that iron figure LX, setting a grim seal 
on all my hopes. It is no help at all that my friends should assure 
me that, honestly speaking, I do not look a day over fifty ; such 
remarks are kind, they are polite ; but they are not rejuvenating. I 
remember an octogenarian once saying to me: “Old age would be 
intolerable did it not arrive so gradually.” But there was no gradual- 
ness at all about Thursday morning; the thing had come to me 
suddenly in the passing of a single night: jumor fui etenim senui : 
there was no more to be said. In two or three years from now, 
ina few months maybe, I shall feel the bony fingers of decrepitude 
clutching at my frame. Already the first shade of deafness is creep- 
ng over me; I find myself saying “ Really!” and “ Fancy that!” 
in the hope of avoiding the too constant iteration of that one word 
‘What?” In five years, in six years, I may lose even my gift of 
cunosity, that happy little bird which has fluttered beside me all 
And will my sense of excitement also leave me, so 
that I cease to care what Tiridaies threatens and fail to notice the 
blackness of the ash-buds in March? Better than that, let death 
come suddenly and as a blow in the night. For what compensations 
there for this irreparable outrage? There are no compensations 
o desire whatsoever that my passions should be spent ; 
much indeed. I do not want to be vener- 








these decades. 


nave n 
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I liked my passions very 


ible ; it seems to me a dull thing to be. It may be that my judge- 
ments will gain in weight and authority; but I do not care tor 
udgements that have put on weight; I prefer them to be slim 


wish to be an elder statesman ; I should 
advantage in being sixty 


should not 
yung 


nd mobile. I 
be a y 


sh I 


statesman. I see no 


wasn’t 


There is however one thin line of comfort which I can derive 
that, had I not reached the age of sixty on November 

I shculd not have been born on November 21st, 1886: 
had I not arrived during the reign of Queen Victoria, I 
not have experienced the intricate changes which have 
these sixty years the most interesting of all ‘periods of 
It is not merely that I have been privileged to witness 


I calculate 
2Ist, 1946, 
ind that, 
10uld 
rendered 
ransition, 


many important transformations ; it is that those who were born 
before the invention of the internal combustion engine inherited 
1¢ atmosphere of the past; whereas those who were born after 


sense of the present and 
lived in Morocco. 


that unfortunate event can possess only 
the future. My parents, when I was a little 
There was no electric light in cur small town, there were no wheeled 
vehicles ; I would return from some Christmas festival, mounted 
upon a horse with a servant preceding me with a lantern. The 
beams of this flickering light would fall, now upon some iron- 
studded door in a blank wall, now upon a street fountain spluttering 
upon coloured tiles, and now upon a rat creeping from an open 
sewer. My horse would pick his way carefully through the mud 
and garbage; suddenly a door would open in the silent 
disclosing a small courtyard, with a lamp hanging from the colon- 
nade, its wick smoking angrily across the arches. The lamp was 
shaped as are the lamps of Pompeii. 


boy, 


Street, 


* * * * 


It is not the glamour of the East which that smoking lamp recalls 
to me, it is the life of Rome and Athens. Around the outer courtyard 
there would be square bare rooms, with a small light upon the window- 
ledge and, upon the floor, matting and embroidered cushions. A 
negro slave would be stewing little white beans over a charcoal brazier; 
from the inner courtyard would come the giggling of the women 
Someone would throw a sprig of dried sage upon the brazier, and its 
smoke would mingle blue and pungent with the black smoke of the 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


hanging lamp. My host had all the gravitas of the Roman patrician, 
his gestures were deliberate ; at moments, with a slow and accustomed 
movement, he would sweep the folds of his toga back from his fore- 
arm ; in his hand he held a small ebony phial of spice. Even so, 
through silent redolent streets, would Atticus have been carried to the 
house of Cicero, and even so did Socrates, “fresh from the bath and 
wearing his best pair of slippers,” walk slowly towards the house of 
Agathon. In those streets today electric bulbs beat harshly upon the 
little walls, the hoot of motor horns drowns the laughter in the harem. 
But I have taken part in the Symposium: I know exactly what sort 
of pattern the lantern of Alcibiades swung crazily along the walls. 
What understanding have our children, born in the machine age, of 
the way that people travelled when there were no trains, or motor-cars, 
or aeroplanes or even roads? The long desert track winds slowly, 
and when evening comes the dust-devils cease their whirling and the 
mirages no longer glimmer with their lakes and palms. One knows 
the crumbling caravanserai, the smell of camel-thorn burning, the 
little group of tents under the stars ; one knows how Marco Polo 
eased his tired limbs, and lay awake thinking of the Giudecca and 
listening to the camels grunting to each other in the dark. 
* * _ 
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be possible, they will never see the eighteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries re-enacting themselves before their eyes. They will not 
watch, as I have watched, a King bend down to wash ie feet of 
twelve beggars, with priests around him swinging golden censers and 
chanting latin hymns. hey will not run, as I have run, beside the 
carriage of an old lady, crouched deep among the cushions of her 
bar wy of an old Queen-Empress whose eyes were cross and tired 
behind her silver spectacles, and who had been born before Byron 
died They will not see a Tsar of Russia walk hurriedly from the 
Winter Palace and bless the waters of the Neva, seeming so small, 


ng t! ck guard. The hey will not 
who had bowed to toegene n’s widow or who had driven 


ais to Rome. They will nor 


so small, among the scarlet giants of his Cossack gu 
meet peopl 
in their own yellow carriages from Ca 


remember, even, when the first six "Leadon taxis, shaped like 
cabriolets, were parked in Knightsbridge ; in their ears will never 


They will 


ina 


echo the jingle of a hansom cab. not be able to 
recall, as I can recall, the first time that they rode 
how the people rushed to the doors to watch this strange mech 
dog-cart clatter by. To them such words as “ mutoscope” 
“bioscope ” will be meaningless, nor will they remember the day 
when the first faint notes of the wireless spluttered in the ear-phones 
Nor will they be able, as I was able, to scribble in the margin of a 
book : 


hapy py 


motor-car, « 





“It was “ this momen; that I saw my first aeroplane.” Now 
that the world has become too wonderful, they will lose their sense 
of wonder. Now that ing has become possible, the imposs:ble 


has lost its glamour. 


ruth 


everyt 
* * * * 


I should have been denied these curious experiences had I 
lived for sixty years. It is certainly comfort in my affliction to 
remind myself that I knew the world be internal combustion 
engine came to spoil it. But this slight solace is marred for me by 
the reflection that the twentieth century Is more int than the 
It was in no way stimulating to wear a top hat on Sundays 

I do not really believe that 


some 


fore the 


eresting 
nineteenth. 
and to leave cards in Grosvenor Square. 
the present generation are to be pitied because they will never see 
four Court Chamberlains walking downstairs backwards with lighted 
candelabra in their hands. It gives me a mild pleasure to realise that 
I understand the past better than they ever will. But what I most 
desire is to see this social revolution discover its own formula ; I 
want to watch the lava cool; and since that will take twenty years 


at least, I regret that the figure LX should have stamped itself upon 


yon 


me so suddenly, so soor 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


BALLET 
Mardi Gras. At Sadler’s Wells. 


Tuis new ballet, with music by Leonard Salzedo, was given 
at Sadler’s Wells on Tuesday. It is an interesting work—the 
experiences of a young girl’s life and a vision of her death all fore- 
shadowed in a grotesque carnival-scene on a cathedral piazza. After 
Petrushka carnival is rather dangerous for ballet-writers, and it was 
therefore foolhardy to introduce a ballerina, a clown and a modern 
version of the Moor in the shape of a negro boxer. But these super- 
ficial resemblances were all. The music was always apt and often 
striking, though perhaps the composer worked a good idea—the use 
of the ground bass or persistent rhythmic figure—rather hard. The 
two human characters—the Girl and the Boy—were played with grace 
and considerable dramatic skill by two very young dancers, Anne 
Heaton and Donald Britton. Nadia Nerina’s circus dancer was a 
good blonde bombshell, and John Cranko made a most realistic 
black boxer. (His fight with the Boy was excellent.) Some of the 
best dancing was by Joan Harris, Pamela Chrimes and Pauline 
Wadsworth, the Three Dancers in Blue, though their significance 
cluded me. The music for this scene contained one of the most 
successful ground patterns and sounded extremely well. The weak- 
ness of the work seemed to me to be in the choreography by Andrée 
Howard and Hugh Stevenson’s clothes, both over-elaborate and 
emphasising the grotesque quite disproportionately. But the three 
undertakers were brilliant, straight from the most epileptic pages of 
Dostoevsky. M. C 


MUSIC 


Tus last week has seen a recrudescence of the monster performances 
which became popular in England in the second half of the 
eighteenth century and dominated the whole conception of choral 
singing in England during the nineteenth. Both the performance 
of Messiah on Wednesday, with massed choirs over a thousand 
strong, and the festival concert of British music on Friday, with 
two orchestras playing together, were charity performances, it is true 
—in the sense that the newly inaugurated Henry Wood Concert 
Society naturally needs funds and the Musicians’ Benevolent Asso- 
ciation has so many calls on its purse that no means of raising 
money can be neglected. Even so, it is significant that the surest 
way of raising money is still a mammoth Messiah, an indication 
that quantity rather than quality is still the chief concern of a majority 
of concert-goers. Messiah is an accepted masterpiece, but I am 
not sure that the only performance which can now have any real 
musical interest would not be one organised by a conductor com- 
pletely outside the English tradition. I personally should like to hear 
a small choir and orchestra and four first-rate soloists, preferably 
Italian but in any case all trained in the bel canto school, conducted 
by Victor de Sabata. I have never yet heard soloists who could do 
more than “manage” the florid ornamentation of Rejoice greatly 
or do justice to the brazen tones of Thou shalt break them. Handel 
was an Italian in his vocal writing, and there are passages in 
Messiah which are as far beyond the range of English oratorio- 
singers as an opera by Bellini is beyond Sadler’s Wells—and for 
exactly the same reason. 

The British music played at the Albert Hall on St. Cecilia’s 
Day and the sixth of the seven concerts of the Delius Festival at 
the Central Hall the day before raised several interesting points. 
We are in danger of losing our heads over Purcell surely, in exactly 
the same way as the French at one time lost their heads over Lully, 
and for the same reasons. Purcell and Lully were largely neglected 
soon after their deaths, the one overshadowed at once by Handel, 
the other first by Rameau and then by Gluck. It seems to be a 
mixture of nationalist prejudice and an exaggerated desire to make 
amends for past neglect which is now placing Purcell on such a very 
high pedestal. 

Delius is a much stranger case of inflation. Here is an artist 
with a vein of unquestionable originality ; a musician-poet with an 
exquisite sense of orchestral colour and a haunting sense of the 
evanescence of beauty ; a pessimistic pantheist of the ‘nineties whose 
music creates an Oriental Nirvana, a prolonged “ mood” in which 
harmonies shift and shimmer kaleidoscopically. The vocal music 
of Delius, especially the songs for solo voice, repeat the process 
familiar in his orchestral works by which any melody, any line, 
that appears immediately becomes a melisma, an ornamental phrase 
varied and repeated but never growing or developing into a melodic 
line. The static and amorphous quality of his inspiration absolutely 


disqualifies him from the larger forms, and his genre is really th 
Stimmungsbild—the “ mood-picture ”"—popularised by Grieg A. : 
he greatly admired. Grieg, with surer artistic taste, confined his 
moods within small frames, but Delius allows them to expand a 
libitum: and, what is worse, it is always the same mood At hes 
the interest remains poetica/, but Delius had a hankering after the 
philosophical, and then we have the unhappy spectacle of an sak 
trying to erect his sensibiljty into a philosophical system. (We - 
to hear the typically named Mass of Life in December.) ; 
Mahler and Delius tyoth suffered from this passion for the 
grandiose, and in each cyse it did harm to their music, Yet thanks 
to indefatigable and skilled propaganda the British public have 
been persuaded to accept Delius as a major composer and te 
swallow all his works without distinction—from the beautiful and 
original miniatures for orchestra to the really ghastly songs per- 
formed last Thursday—as the products of genius. I often think 
that the most cheering sign of musical vitality in England would be 
a chorus of hisses and catcalls by some section of the audience 
at a concert—and I should not mind if I happened to think the 
work which was hissed a masterpiece. MarTIN Cooper, 


THE CINEMA 

“A Stolen Life.’’ At the Warner. 

THE camera’s infinite capacity to tell lies has been, from cinema’s 
earliest days, a constant temptation. The comparatively simple 
deceptions of the split-screen were employed many years ago, and 
most of us will remember one or other of the versions of, say, The 
Prisoner of Zenda, in which one was (at any rate at first seeing) 
amazed at the vision of a star facing himself. But today we are faced 
with split-screen and back-projection devoted only to the further 
elaboration of stories already contrived beyond endurance, Twins 
are the order of the day. 

The story of A Stolen Life was presented with Elizabeth Bergner 
as the star shortly before the war. Now it is Bette Davis who 
must reveal to us the life and partial death of what is in essence the 
character we would all like to be—the Someone who has the best 
of both worlds, the wicked and glamorous world equally with the 
world of art and goodness and (of course) self-sacrifice. And, after 
all, the wish-fulfilment of so many Hollywood scripts Jeads inevitably, 
once the necessity to have your cake and eat it is laid down as the 
basic rule, to the splitting of the heroine’s personality. The wonder 
is that the hero is not similarly sliced, thus quadrupling the number 
of variations available on the :ame old theme. Boy meets girl, so 
why not twin meets twin? 

However, it is perhaps necessary to consider A Stolen Life apart 
from its schizophrenic script. Viewed straightforwardly as enter- 
tainment it has its own proper qualities. For the first thirty minutes 
at least it moves (a quality gratefully to be recognised in the modern 
movie), and it is graced by an ingenious and witty score (Max 
Steiner) which comments skilfully on story and camera-movement 
The scene, for instance, where Bette Davis (as the good twin 
pursues the lighthouse-keeper across the street and inte a junk-shop 
is as neat and clean and amusing as anyone could wish for in a 
month of Press shows. There is, too, a visually effective sequence 
in the lighthouse, punctuated most punctually by the roar of the 
siren. All this is good ; but it takes place before that liti!e ole debbil 
Bette Davis (as the bad twin) starts to inteffere ; at which point the 
film collapses into dialogue to a point at which, for minutes at a 
time, it is not necessary to keep the eyes open, since the story is 
clearly and succinctly told on the sound track, just like a radio play. 
‘This, by the way, is a depressing factor in the modern sound-film 
which comes violently to the fore when you see a film in a language 
you do not understand ; for, as often as not, you discover that the 
picture does not tell the story. 

Fortunately, a further action sequence intervenes when Miss 
Davis, in duplicate, takes a sailing-boat out in a storm—and a jolly 
zoed storm, too—during which Miss Davis (wicked) drowns and 
leaves, as a parting gift, her wedding-ring in the hand of Miss Davis 
(virtuous), thus providing a further few reels of suspense and 
dénouement, during which Glenn Ford, even more bewildered than 
usual, succeeds, by carefully calculated degrees, in getting his bear- 
ings about the identity of the remaining twin—the good Bette Davis. 

There remains for consideration Bette Davis herself—or should 
one say themselves? A notable, skilful and often impressive actress, 
she boggles here (occasionally) at a part in which she really can 
tear a cat—into two equal portions. Convincing though her per- 
formance is, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that she is on 
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dying her own skill as well as her 


. yerge—if not over it—of par 
moments when one wonders 


wn mannerisms. ‘here are, 
ghether one is not enjoying a setiefypindly malicious performance by 
sx own Joyce Grenfell. All of which takes us a long way from 
oe Bette Davis who gave an example of really superb screen-acting 
* , Marked Woman. 

"Also in A Stolen Life is Charles Ruggles. This notable and 
sympathetic actor is given precisely nothing to do, and carries out 
his negative Commitment with his usual ability. But can we not 
se him again in his own right, playing opposite Mary Boland in 


ndeed, 
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ART 
THOUGH we search vainly in our newspapers for signs of peace, 
mall indications of the end of the war accumulate. In the West 


End new galleries appear and older ones reappear. Pre-war friends 
f the London Gailery will be glad to know that it has reopened 

St treet, with an exhibition of atavistic drawings by 
, Wilfredo Lam. At 84, Duke Street, Grosvenor 
f M. Réné Gimpel have opened their new gallery 
' choice selection from “ Five Centuries of French 
Painting.” These include a fine primitive from the Ecole d’Avignon ; 
Poussin self ss rtraits, only rediscovered in 
tudy the face and remember 
is n’ai rien négligé "—an interest- 
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Fragonard, an excellent Chardim, two small Delacroix 
gs and, besides the Impressionists, a particularly successful 
e last few weeks have seen a confluence of unusually varied 
ions, all of which demand more space than 1s available. Mr 
in Farieigh’s I:fe-studies in pen and wash at the Batsford Gallery 


I 
d by a centrolled and expressive line which is neverthe- 





nore free than in his engravings, may for example be compared 
Mr. Mervyn Peake’s drawings at the Arcade Gallery, which 
n the most cruelly distorted to the most touchingly tender. 
both these artists work at times for reproduction, see ho 

their place with some 47 others in the Naticnal B 
reall C Net exhibition of the last ten years of Br l 

Iliu tion. If we lack the styl nd rve of the fi 
tal beok-production, we are surely supreme in the lower 
ce fields where the revival of lithography has been so especially 
riking. I was glad to see, incidentally, Mr. Barnett Freedman’ 
rations for the Limited Editions Club’s War and Peace, whici 


ously knew only by repute 


Roland, Browse and Delbanco are holding their first 


y tion of sculpture, eleganily backed with-old master drawing 
The classical tradition may serve as an academic refuge, or, re- 
italised, as it was for instance by Maillol, it may remain a living 


while not experimental, is 
Jonzen’s terra-cotta nudes, 
zentie, firm and full, show a serene and tender flowering which is 
uher lovely. Moissey Kogan’s little figur xdelled in, bui 
cut from, plaster and revealing a strong linear design, were new to 

Gaudier Brzeska not hitherto shown. Ulrica Lloyd’s 
markedly influenced by Gaudier Brzeska at times, but I 
was greatly impressed with her butter-coloured Turning Torso, 
sleek and sensuous and beautiful. 

Mr. Geoffrey Tibble’s recent paintings at Messrs. Tooth’s are 
improvisations upon themes stated half a century ago by Degas, 
Bonnard, Sickert and perhaps later by S. J. Peploe. He seeks to 
catch within the arbitrary-seeming picture frame (usually from a 
raised viewpoint) the pattern cf a moment. Colour remains descrip- 

but is relieved of drudgery; the paint is applied broadly 
und exotically. The result is very rich, rather like a layer cake 
with whipped cream, strawberries and pistachio nuts, but does not 
always come off. He is most successful, it seems to me, when he is 
least summary, but I remain puzzled as to why a painter of such 
exceptional abilities should pursue these particular aims today 

The Anglo-French Art Centre are holding their first exhibition 
of English paintings, preparatory to exporting them to Paris in the 
new year. They are well calculated, I imagine, to appeal to our 
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friends across the Channel. Adler, Colquhoun, MacBryde and 
Trevelyn are all represented by some of their best canvases. Edgar 
Hubert, who has just had his first one-man show at the Mayor 


contributes half-a-dozen grave and considered abstracts— 


cestrained jn colour and 


Gallery, 
freely drawn, 
three studies by Francis Bacon 
they were doubtless meant to. 
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ON THE AIR 


THE wind whistled shrilly through three radio dramas during the 
week, but this sound-effect was the only thing they had in common. 
Has the lapse of years ard long absence from England enhanced 
in my memory beyond its real merit the broadcast of Hassan which 
I heard in the early 1930’s? Ther, it seemed to me, the marriage 
of the poetry of Flecker and the music of Delius was perfect. It 
was with eager expectation that I turned on the radio and prepared 
to listen to Hassan on Friday. It was not long before I began to 
fidget with discomfort. Only the voice of Francis Sullivan as 
Hassan preserved the beauty of the poem. Some of the choruses 
were unintelligible, and I had to refer to my book. But worst of 
ill, the cinematic underlining of the parts debased the agony of 
human suffering to the mouthings and grimaces of a Christmas 
pantomime. We might have been listening to Aladdin. It will be 
a long time before I can take pleasure in Flecker’s masterpiece again. 


* * * * 


The wind which whistled through the apocryphal diversion of 
Tobias and the Angel was true to the Bridie tradition. We enjoyed 
every whimsical speech and ghoulish stage-effect. This is pure 
fantasy, with no pretensions, and does not fail as Hassan did. We 
h play of Jonah may also be adapted for broadcasting. 
As for the wind, or rather gale, which screeched through Clemence 
Dane’s grim play of Granite, it was exhausting though technically 

ting. Even a voice as lovely as Pauline Letts’s becomes tiring 
when the monotone of tragedy 1. Nevertheless, this 
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tale of he devil. 

* * * * 
on Monday in 


story of Troy twice during the week: 











talk by J. T. Sheppard and on Thursday in a full-length radio 
pla The trast is instructive. In the fi a great teacher 
ported us back through the years to the living Troy. Professor 
~pard has not a melodious voice, but his love of the classics 
great knowledge made us see and hear the Heroes. The 

nd broadcast had ry adjunct of radio technique: a formidable 

t irs,” an abundance of studio-effects, music and well-chosen 
vices. Yet in the end it amounted to no more than a group of 
ple iding round microphone. Can it be that the ear can 
enjcy simple Te weenttctly nore than elaborate > performance? It is 
the triumph of the story y-teller again; now, as in the time of 


* * * * 


that massed and double-sized 
orchestras, as in the St cilia’s Day Festival, mean very much in 
broadcasting. A aneanaaes singers in the Albert Hall do not sound 
better or more mellow than a selected chorus in the studio. The im- 
mensity ot sound does not “come over” the radio, and the soloists 
are no better heard than when they sing with modest groups. The 
nly enjoyment one may get from a broadcast such as Messiah on 
Wednesday is that of pleasures recollected: occasions when one was 
ible to be present in person and share the vast enthusiasm of the 
crowd. The disadvantage of listening to broadcasts from large halls, 
at this time of year, is the volume of coughing one hears. Those 
who sit near the microphone should be given cough-drops, and 
be made to suck them during pianissimo passages. I cannot think 
that it is only members of the audience that offend so loudly and 
persistently. To judge by the clearness of the sound, it is members 
of the orchestra or even of the choir who cough and clear their 
throats to the great distress of the radio audience. It is quite possible 
that the real audience does not hear these noises at all. 


It does not seem to _ singers 





* *x * * 
Peter Pears has a marvellous voice for broadcasting, and the 
sonnets of Michelangelo ere beautiful ; but I could not acknowledge: 


the music of Britten to be quite suitable. Though interesting, it 
seemed too harsh to be the accompaniment of meditation. Should 
not a sonnet be tranquil? It is not the raw stuff of poetry, as 
marble is the raw stuff of sculpture. It must be clothed in a 
particular form or cast in a certain mould. The metaphors do 
not exactly fit, but neither does Britten’s music. I wonder how 
Holst would have set these sonnets? A. H. Berry-Hart 
[This feature consists of the best contributed review o 


the radio 
Third Programme only) of the past 


week, 


programmes (not the f 

Entries for next week’s column must reach THE SPECTATOR office 
not later than first post on Tuesdea Decemt 3rd. Length 
approximately 700 words. Envelopes must be marked “ Radio.” | 











LETTERS TO 
NEW APPROACH TO HOUSING 


Sir,—Once again a housing debate in Parliament has shown the com- 
plete inadequacy of our preparations for building the 4,000,000 to 
§,000,000 houses which, it is now stated, are needed to house everyone 
who is waiting for a home. This is the number now stated to be “ vital 
end urgent” by a member of the Government, yet of our 1,469 housing 
euthorities 751 have not yet completed a single new house since March, 
1945, over 1,000 have not built any permanent kouses and 929 have not 
completed any temporary ones. 

Can we not even at this date adopt some fresh procedure on entirely 
new lines that might once and for all end the uncertainties and delays 
that ere the chief cause of the nation-wide hold-up in the building pro- 
gramme? I believe it could be done. As a member of the Anglo- 
Belgian Sectioa of the British Group of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
I was shown a unique and comprehensive exhibition of specimen small 
houses in Brussels. A section of a central park, Les Jardins Du Cinquan- 
centaire, was set aside as the exhibition ground, in which designers, 
inventors and producers of economical, quickly-erected and attractive 
small houses weie invited to set up examples of their work. Over sixty 
different types from many countries have bcen built, constructed in the 
full gamut of materials from shect-metal to plasterboard, conforming to 
reasonable regulations and in designs running from the “ packing-case ” 
temporary hutment to exceedingly good, small permanent houses. Prac- 
tically every known method of building has been employed, with fittings 
and equipment ranging from the stereotyped cupboards-bathroom- 
kitchen to most novel and ingenious arrangements unknown here. 


I was shown the brick-constructed unit which can be used for many 
types of building: for an individual house with from two to five bed- 
rooms, a four-family building, or a several-storey flat-building. We 
have, as a matter of fact, one example of this ingenious structure near 
Wimbledon, though it is not generally known, and it could form a most 
useful addition to the methods of construction now employed. In short, 
the wide range of possibilities in this exhibition covers practically every 
requirement, either temporary or permanent, considers all pockets and 
makes use of every available material. And every house was built under 
the constant and watchful eye of anyone who cared to observe it. Nothing 
was permitted to be secret or mysterious. 


In this country we have nothing approaching such a demonstration. 
We have had a few houses on the ground of the Tate Gallery, which 
were seen by those who, with some difficuity, obtained a permit to view. 
Various other small groups of houses have been set up by manufacturers 
or the Ministry of Works in Hertfordshire and other not readily accessible 
spots. But we have not yet had a full range of types open to inspection, 
nor have even those that are available here been assembled at one place, 
so that if satisfactory they could be given individual approval by the 
Minister of Health, and be inspected by prospective owners and local 
authorities to see which might be the best for their purpose. 


Could we not follow the example set by Belgium, and extend to the 
building industry the world over am invitation to erect in some easily- 
accessible spot in Britain, and in conformity with simple, practical regu- 
lations regarding accommodation, structural strengths, and fire- and 
weather-resisting qualities, specimens of their ideas for the solution of the 
universally existing housing shortage? Those given ministerial approval 
could then be permitted to be erected anywhere by any local authority, 
corporation or private owner, on payment of an agreed royalty if neces- 
sary, and by application for one inclusive building-permit to cover every- 
thing appertaining to the erection of such a building—such as approval 
of the site and availability of the materials and labour. Having obtained 
this permit, the owner and builder could then go ahead immediately. 
‘The time and expense that this procedure would save, if adopted during 
the present emergency, is obvious. There is no doubt that our entire 
housing programme should be under the direction of a single depart- 
ment headed by a non-partisan Minister personally conversant with the 
innumerable details of the whole problem and working through the 
medium of the existing local authorities, instead of, as at present, being 
handled by seven red-tape-burdened Ministers who, in spite of every 
good intention, are successfully preventing tens, if not hundreds, of 
thousands of ex-Servicemen, their families and others from getting a 
decent home—not only for months but possibly for years. The situation 
can be remedied if the present procedure is considerably amended.— 

ALrrReD C. Bossom. 


House cf Commons. 
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THE EDITOR 


THE PLIGHT OF REFUGEES 


S1rR,—May I strongly support Mr. Harold Nicolson’s claim in your issue 
of November 22nd that we have a direct responsibility to see that those 
refugees in the “assembly centres” in our zone in Germany who have 
proved leaders among their fellows get the benefit of the help of the new 
Refugee Organisation now being planned? Leadership may well have 
been established by organising efforts to relieve the tedium of life in the 
camps, and the stigma of “encouraging their fellows not to return to 
their countries of origin” could easily be incurred by giving their com. 
panions news as to conditions in their several countries to which they 
were expressly entitled under a resolution of the U.N. Assembly passed 
on February 12th last. But, as Mr. Nicolson points out, representatives 
of countries behind the iron curtain on a Special Committee of the 
Assembly held in London last spring did their outmost to deprive the 
Displaced Persons of the benefit of this resolution. 

Moreover, our responsibility for helping these people to satisfactory 
resettlement is specially great in the case of those who are ex-prisoners 
ef war. These include some 33,000 officers and men of that Polish 
Regular Army which bore the first brunt of the German aitack in 1939; 
an even larger number of officers, men and women of Poland’s Under- 
ground Army, who by their heroic rising in Warsaw in 1944 won recog- 
nition as a combatant force, not only from Britain and America, but also 
from Germany ; and a large number also of those officers and men of 
the Royal Yugoslav Army who translated into action against Germany 
the “ finding of their country’s soul.” It takes little imagination to realise 
the terrible sense of frustration these men~and women must*be experi- 
encing, after their several contributions to victory, on finding themselves 
still interned and unable to come to this country as those Poles do who 
fought directly under British command. Still worse that there should 
be any fear that leadership in maintaining morale under circumstances of 
terrible disappointment and inertia should deprive them of whatever help 
the new organisation might offer, and oblige them cither to return to 
ceuntries where their lives would be in danger, or to be left stranded in 
Europe, without country or home. Surely, whatever happens, we must 

~see.that such help as I.R.O. can give is given in full measure to those 
who have so well earned it.—yYours faithfully, _ KATHARINE ATHOLL, 
Chairman, British League for European Freedom. 
€6 Elizabeth Street, S.W. 1. 


THE DOCTORS’ PLEBISCITE 


Sir,—It is more than probable that the majority of medical men will 
follow the lead of the British Medical Association and refuse to nego- 
tiate with the Minister on the National Health Service Act. This will 
also follow the lead of Mr. Bevan, who has constanty refused to negotiate 
Guring the passage of the Bill. This decision of the medical profession 
will, of course, imply their willingness to termitrate their contract with 
the Government and all that it implies. It will therefore be obvious 
that more than mere obstinacy is at stake. We are fighting for the 
“ fundamental issue of individual freeaom,” 2s you so admirably express 
it in your further comments on the closed shop. The medical pro- 
fession more thar any agency has been responsible by their insistence 
for a National Health Service, and they are ready and willing to work 
one, but not at the expense of a surrender of their liberty. You, Sir, 
must be familiar with the series of principles which express the basic 
tenets of the profession on the subject of the organisation of the country’s 
medical service. May I mention two only? 

(1) The medical profession is, in the public interest, opposed to any 
form of service which leads directly or indirectly to the profession as a 
whole becoming full-time salaried servants of the State or local authori- 
ties. The Act provides that the remuneration of doctors shall include 
a basic salary, in spite of the fact that in the House of Lords the Govern- 
ment was defeated over this proposal. Mr. Bevan considered that the 
profession “ was not ripe yet” for a full salaried service. A State doctor's 
first allegiance is to the State and nor to his patient. The very essence 
of medical ethics is that a doctor should bear a relationship to his patient 
untrammelled by any other outside influence. The avowed object of the 
Government is to secure “ certification” under their scheme. They can 
only do this by controlling the doctors. The inference is that outside 
pressure can be brought to bear over the matter of certification. Hence 
the basic salary. We refuse to let the Government influence our certifi- 
cates. This object is also to be achieved by the abolition of the doctor’s 
right to sell his practice and the waste of sixty million pounds in com- 
pensation. The ultimate result would be that the whole of the medical 
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practices of the country would be in the hands of the State. The 
doctor would virtually have no right to practise his profession unless he 
conformed to the rules laid down for him by the State. This is a 
«dosed shop” indeed. By the present Act a doctor has no appeal 
against dismissal from the service except to the current Minister of 
Health. An apzeal to the Courts is categorically denied him. 

The second principle is that doctors, like other workers, should be 
free to choose the form, place and type of work they prefer without 
Governmental or other direction. This is denied them under the Act. 
Lal committees are to be set up to decide whether or no a doctor 
gay practise in their particular area, and other doctors are to be directed 
my) areas considered necessary by the Government. These are but two 








of the seven principles laid down by the B.M.A. and accepted by the 
sofession. Every other one of the principles has been ignored in the 
ame way. We are all in favour of a National Health Service Act—but 

not this one.—I am, etc., A. E. Moore. 
“Lavernock,” 45 Station Road, Histon, Cambs. 


Siz,—The members of the medical profession are not at present invited 
in the plebiscite to declare their refusal to take their share in the working 
of the National Health Act ; they are asked to state whether they wish 
their representatives to discuss with the Minister, if invited to do so by 
him under this Act. Mr. Souttar, in the letter to The Times to which 
gou refer, said that the points at issue are of secondary importance, and 
you, Sir, say that public opinion sees nothing particular to criticise, 
except regarding details, in this scheme. May I refer you to the con- 
cluding sentence of your next paragraph, and beg you to “face the stark 
fact of interference with fundamental civil liberty ”? 

e Act has several objectionable features. At leas: one, in my opinion, 
is of primary importance and not a mere detail. I refer to the deter- 
mination by the Minister of the issue of the continuance of a practitioner 
a the medical service, without the right of appeal to the Courts. The 
right of appeal to the King’s Courts was won by our ancestors in cen- 
wries of struggle, and we shall be false to them, to ourselves and to those 
who will follow us if we allow it to be taken from us by acquiescence, 
x apparent acquiescence, in this part of the Act. The reasons for this 
brogation of our civil rights are, or should be, plain to all ; these reasons, 
ind the possible consequences to ourselves and others of this abrogation, 
ie such that 1t must be resisted. I have therefore, after most serious 
reflection, returned my voting paper marked “No.”—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, W. Barcway. 


5 Murray Road, Huddersfield. 


TORY ELECTION EXPENSES 


$iz,—It is interesting to observe from Mr. J. P. L. Thomas’s letter in 
your issue of November 22nd that the practice stigmatised by more than 
one Conservative as the “selling of seats” still continues in the Conser- 
vative Party. The only change, apparently, is that the price has come 
down. Even at {100 a year and half the election expenses, however, the 
price is well beyond most people’s means. May I ask Mr. Thomas three 
questions? (1) Can he state positively that no Conservative M.P. or 
candidate at the recent General Election paid more than half his election 
expenses, and that none of them contributes more than £100 a year to 
Party funds? (2) How many Conservative candidates at that election 
had all their election and constituency expenses paid for them? (3) How 
does he justify his assertion that the Conservative Party is now the poor 
party? Many incomes have suffered through the war ; but have the better- 
Mf people left the Conservative Party? I doubt it —Yours faithfully, 

3 Conyers Avenue, Birkdale, Southport. J. F. S. Ross. 





THE SUDAN AND EGYPT 


Sit,—Those of us who have spent many of our best years in the service 
of the Sudan wili agree in principle with much of Abdullah Bey Khalil’s 
article in your November 22nd issue, and will rejoice that his main com- 
plaint had beea already met by solemn undertakings on the part of the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Bevin. Before any decision is taken on the future 
of the Sudan there is to be full consultation with those elements in the 
population who, thanks to British guidance and leadership, are now 
capable of taking their part in the administration and of representing 
their less sophisticated fellow-countrymen; and full consideration is to be 
given to their wishes. But it must be remembered that in the Equatorial 


Provinces of the South there are vast areas where the population is still 
incapable of understanding or expressing political and national aspirations. 

It is, however, to be regretted that Abdullah Bey has weakened his 
case by citing the successful rising of che Dervishes and their domination 
ind the Khalifa as an era of national 


vf the country under the Mahdi 
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It is true that the Egyptians were driven out, and to that 
extent the argument is relevant. It is equally true that the result was not 
freedom and independence, but a blood-stained tyranny. The mal- 
administration of the Mahdi followed by the unintelligent brutality of 
the Khalifa led, after internecine warfare end the extermination of dissi- 
dent tribes, to famine, which was inevitably followed by pestilence. It is 
enough to say that the estimated population fell from 10,000,000 to 
2,000,000 in seventeen years of untold misery. No responsible govern- 
ment and no friend of the Sudan could possibly risk a recurrence of such 
a domination and such an appalling catastrophe. Fortunately, we can 
feel assured that Sudan independence will be developed on very different 
lines, and accordingly, while we may deplore Abdullah Bey’s arguments 
from history, we can heartily endorse his aspirations—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, Nice. G. Davivson. 


The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 





independence. 


THE CLOSED SHOP 


Sir,—Mr. Isaacs’s too emphatic prctestations in Parliament of the im- 
potent innocence of the T.U.C, tallies ill with past history and present 
happenings. As well as its evident lust for power, the T.U.C. has always 
displayed a naive and short-sighted lack of appreciation of the real issues 
involved. Let it not be forgotten that during the General Strike cars 
were driven through the streets of London bearing the yellow label, “ By 
Permission of the T.U.C.” This effrontery was matched some twenty 
years later by the trade union attempt to obtain representation in U.N.O. 
on an equality with sovereign states. The T.U.C. Council’s statement 
of October 21st, 1946, contains two outstanding passages among its con- 
fusing inconsistencies : 

“The position of the non-unionist cannot be justified either on 
grounds of principle or of expedience. . Neither the General 
Council nor the Congress can admit the claim that a workman ought 
to be free to join a union or not as he pleases. 

“The General Council see no necessity for Congress to change its 
policy of securing too per cent. trade union organisation or to limit 
the application of this general principle because of the controversies 
that have arisen over the misuse of the term ‘ closed shop.’ ” 


Are these the words of a powerless, meek and unambitious body? Are 
they the words of “an advisory body ”? Let there be no mistake: the 
challenge of totalitarian domination is there; the ambitions and aims 


which led to the General Strike are undamped. There are many things 
now being done, and many not done, “ by permission of the T.U.C.” I 
venture to prophesy that unless the trade unions revert to their original 
industrial purposes, and forsake their limitless political ambitions, they 
will end by dominating the Labour Party completely and then wrecking it. 
—Yours truly, E, WILLIAMSON. 


12 Raymond Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 


FURTHER WORDS ON TROLLOPE 


Sir, —It was refreshing in these drab days, when so much originality 
and individuality in the British character seems to be lost, to read the 
resounding anti-Trollope barrage by Sir Patrick Abercrembie. And it 
says a good deal for you, Sir, as an editor, that you published it. Your 
correspondent is right, of course: Trollope, in spite of the idol- 
worshippers, Mr. Michael Sadleir included, is a very dull dog. Apart 
from the Barchester novels, and his autobiography, he is a dreadful hack, 
as Sir Patrick Abercrembie’s quotations from Orley Farm go to prove. 
What else can be expected from an author who tried to cram so much 
into his life, who wrote merely to make money, and who prided himself 
on the fact that, rain or shine, he was able to turn out 250 words every 
quarter of an hour? When it comes to the Victorians, give me... M. E. 
Braddon every time!—Yours, &c., SYDNEY Horver. 


Wickham Cottage, East Dean, Eastbourne, Sussex. 


Str,—Surely Professor Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s bellicose comments on 
the style of Anthony Trollope’s writings are more choleric than critic il, 
and tempt one to challenge his use of such expletives as “ disgusting,” 
“ old fool,” and “filthy drivel”? To say nothing of “ piddling.” Far 
from his professed intention of removing his shoes and stockings before 
“wading through” the remaining volumes of Orley Farm, it would 
appear that he has already decided to trampiz them underfoot with heb- 
nailed boots on! One begins to wish that the Professor's belief in selt- 
education was accompanied by a like regard for self-control when assess- 
ing the merits and demerits of such an accepted novelist as Anthony 
Trollope.—Yours, &c., AprRIAN HILL. 
Old Laundry Cottage, Midhurst, Sussex. 
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TEACHING SCRIPTURE 


Sir,—I had looked for some likely commertary on the article entitled 
Teaching Scripture, appearing in your issue of November 15th, but met 
with disappointment on what 1s, after all, a very important but too 
often ignored subject. May I, as a former master for nearly twenty years 
in one of our largest and best-known grammar schools, make some short 
contribution in the matter? My late headmaster, highly esteemed in the 
profession, always deprecated introducing outside assistance, since, in 
his opinion, the boys were naturally both critical and suspicious of the 
alien among masters, more especially the solemn, heavy-footed type. In 
the category of their ordinary tasks, they were accustomed to a logical 
treatment of the subjects, save English, perhaps, and would sit confront- 
ing the newcomer with every degree of alertness. Generally, the strange 
gentleman was not equally alert, and came prepared to ignore obvious 
difficulties of text—a fatal procedure. It is because the attitude to the 
crude Old Testament happenings is so elementary, with no care to explain 
the evolutionary emergence of enlightened morality, that senior students 
look askance at the subject only too frequertly. 

I am convinced we shall never be able to claim success in the schools 
until we deal more frankly with the folk-lore of the Scriptures, in some- 
thing of the spirit to Matthew Arnold, when he wrote: 

“To understand that the language of the Bible is fluid, passing 
and literary, not rigid, fixed and scientific, is the first step towards 
a right understanding of the Bible. To read the Bible literally is the 
Way to scepticism: to read it as literature is the way to essential and 
reasonable belief.” 


How many institutions are prepared to train teachers to bear out this 
idea? Until this 1s done, masters will continue to fight shy of the sub- 
ject. On the contrary, what real service is there in acclaiming Jacob, 
David and their like as patterns of moral conduct? Or again, why 
endeavour to justify the bargainings of the patriarchs with an Omnipotent 
and Infallible Creator? Lastly, how may one claim that all the good 
things date from the beginning of the Christian era, when every observing 
schoolmaster must admit that the classical scholar is usually the most 
cultured—approached, maybe, on occasion by the history student—and it 
is culture more than anything else this present civilisation lacks !—Yours 
faithfully, O. CHANNON COLLINGE. 

Lanseague, St. Kew Highway, Bodmin 


Sir.—In his interesting examination of the problem of giving satisfactory 
religious education in schools, Mr. A. Victor Murray does not refer to 
the most important person responsible for the child’s religious education— 
namely, the parent; and this omission goes not a little way 
explaining why the problem is more difficult than it need be. If 
“religion” is going to be just another kind of historv, taught in set 
lessons and bearing no direct relation to what the child does or learns 
at home, ill come to life , the religious teaching given at school 
must be complementary to that given, expressly or by example, at home, 
the co-operation of the parent must be actively enlisted by the 
education authority 


towards 


t never 





In my own experience, local education authorities do not fully realise 
the importance of encouraging this co-operation. I applied recently to 
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the authority for my area (Lancashire County Council) for a copy of the 
new Agreed Syllabus, and was informed that it was still under con- 
sideration by the Statutory Conference. I asked for details of the mem. 
bership of the Conference, but was not given this information, ] then 
applied for a copy of the current syllabus, and was told that “ we have no 
copies available in the office.” Although I am the parent of a child 
approaching school age, it apparently does not seem to be considered 
important that I should know in advance what religious teaching he will 
receive when he begins to go to school.—Yours truly, A. K. Ross, 
24 Brooks Road, Old Trafford, Manchester, 16. 


THE CARE OF CHILDREN 


Sir,—In the House of Commons on November 19th, Mr. H. Wilson 
Harris, deploring the fact that the King’s Speech did not show any jntep. 
tion to give effect to the recommendations of the Curtis Committee, 
said there would be general agreement with the committee’s view that 
there should be one Government department, instead of several, to 
deal with “deprived” children. As one who for ten years past has 
advocated the setting up of a State Department of Childhood, I regard 
this as one of the most significant of the committee’s recommendations— 
but why should the department be limited to the categories of children 
dealt with in the report? There is a story in William Langland thar, 
during the Black Death, the mortality of children was so high that 
people were apt to “spoil” them—not a common tendency in the 
fourteenth century. Today, again, children have a scarcity. value, but 
instead of “ spoiling” them, there is a general anxiety to give them the 
best possible care, protection and preparation for life. To this end a 
State Department of Childhood would be more effective—as has been 
proved in the U.S.A. in some of the Latin American Republics, and in 
certain other countries—than a multiplicity of Ministries such as now 
deal with the varied phases of child life in the United Kingdom.—Yours 
faithfully, EDWARD FULLER, 
20 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. Editor, The World’s Children. 


“ 





S1r,—In sending out a mere circular to local authorities, the Government 
chooses a somewhat abortive measure for implementing the report of its 
own Curtis Commission. It does no more than instruct these bodies to 
do the job they should have been doing all along. Local authorities, 
already swamped with post-war problems, are unlikely to have more time 
for dealing with the matter than their overlords in Westminster, who 
vaguely promise legislative action in some dim future. As your leading 
article of November 22nd suggests, this is an occasion on which public 
opinion must act independently. But let it do so swiftly, before time 
and the petty domestic difficulties of the present day obscure the urgency 
of the matter. 

I suggest that there js machinery to hand by which public opinion 
may speedily be co-ordinated. There is constant complaint that the 
Parish Councils, the second smallest unit of government, have too little 
power. It has never been denied, however, that they have a voice. How 
loud a voice is up to them and the people, whose freely elected repre- 
sentatives they are. Why should not the Parish Councils form committe:s 
of their own, which would look into conditions in local children’s homes, 
and keep up to the mark those authorities responsible for the mainten- 
ance of the homes and for the state into which they have been allowed 
to decline? Obviously it would be nonsense for every Parish Council to 
set up its own committee, but there is a National Organisation of Parish 
Councils, split into less unwieldy units of county and district organisa- 
This is surely the moment for such bodies to prove, not only 
their own vitality, but their nearness to those whose opinion they should 
express with the full force of their collective voices.—Yours faithfully, 

BARBARA WILLARD. 

Quince Cottage, Kingston, near Lewes, Sussex. 


TWO PROVOCATIVE PAMPHLETS 


Sir,—Like Mr. Wiener, I was delighted when A.B.C.A. became B.C.A. 
and my sixth form and I were able to spend some profitable, or at any 
rate interesting, hours discussing the subjects presented in the pamphlets. 
Unlike Mr. Wiener, however, we were all rather shaken when we came 
to Conflict Over Palestine. It is true that the first signs of uneasiness 
came from the Jewish members of the form, but by the end of the dis- 
cussion I think we all realised that this particular pamphlet had departed 
more than a little from the standards of impartial and unprejudiced pre- 
sentment which had marked the previous ones. But when Control of the 
Press came befor? our scrutiny I must say we were more than shaken ; 
we were dismayed. We were not used to the introduction of such pre- 
judicial phrases as “Press Barons,” fatuous and irrelevant jokes about 
“Jane,” and a quite obvious vein of propaganda throughout. We felt, in 
fact, that its writer had started off by assuming the existence of an evil, 
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and had therefore prejudged an issue which we wanted to debate. As one 
of our number said, “ You should centre the bell m the middle of the 
feld, not inside the penalty area.” We were all rather cheered when 
oon afier the publication of Control of the Press the editors announced 
that they would publish second thoughts on these various topics as occa- 
gon arose. We felt that perhaps they too... !—Yours faithfully, 


Owen’s School, Owen Street, E.C.1. O. W. MITCHELL. 


DEFERRED DEMOBILISATION 


¢yz—Hope deferred makes the heart sick, and if the deferment is due 
- injustice the resentment may harden into bitter and dangerous hatred. 
The deferment of the demobilisation of men who have already served 
for three or four years seems to show a callous indifference to injustice. 
In the first place, there must be enormous numbers of healthy young 
men who have never served at all. Their exemption may have been 
ystifiable during the war, but they are quite certainly not indispensable 
“ow. The worst cases are the sons of wealthy parents who put them 
on the land, where they have enjoyed unlimited eggs, bacon, butter and 
every luxury in perfect safety all through the war, and are still doing so. 
Secondly, it was extremely unfair to exempt men just because they had 
reached the age of thirty ; after all, when the war started they were only 
twenty-four. Thirdly, it was bound to cause bitterness when men were 
released out of their turn in ordei to build hcuses and were then allowed 
to leave for some more profitable employment when they had done no 
more than six months’ house-building.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Inglewood, Wetherby, Yorkshire R. L. KITCHING. 


RAILWAY ABUSES 


§$r—Two months ago I pointed out, in The Manchester Guardian, the 
nadequacy of first-class facilities on the Manchester-London run. A 
vely supporting correspondence was only scothed by a reassuring letter 
from the L.M.S. J. L. Hodson shows that this abuse of business prin- 
ople continues. So long as railways sell class tickets they should supply 
carallel class accommodation. Either they must sell only enough tickets 
to fill available seats, or the inspector should give a claim certificate to 
firsts forced to travel third. Meanwhile, L.M.S. passengers mighi be 
vell advised to buy a third, sit first, if they can, and pay the extra on 
iemand—a perfectly orderly procedure.—Yours faithfully, 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. Tom HarrIsson. 


A DISAVOWAL OF AUTHORSHIP 


Sirn.—Mr. Martyn Sanders is too kind, when he attributes to me the 
sthorship of the lines, “ How odd of God to choose the Jews.” The 
Oxford Dictionary of Quotations gives William Norman Ewer as the 
uthor. May I add that the lines express a doubt which I have never 
-Yours faithfully, R. A. KNox. 
ildenham Park, Bridgnorth. 


entertained ? 


THE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 


Sin—May I endorse the suggestion made by Janus that Sir William Reid 

Dick’s design for the statue of President Roosevelt be reconsidered? 

ruly the President made of his life a ccurageous achievement, for the 
was a mighty example, and surely that is the way we should also 

member him—not as a great president only, but as a brave man.—I am, 

Sir, yours sincerely, B. N. Roperts. 
ficers’ Mess, R.A.F. Station, Waddington, Lincoln. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


“ Poor Devon,” writes a native of that adorable shire. “Has any place 
suffered so badly? ” This was written on the subject of Braunton Burrows 
in the north of Devon, but the south also has suffered severely, for example 
Slapton Ley and the beautiful Woodbury Common behind Budleigh 
Salterton. At all these sites, apart from threats of the future, the restoration 
has been quite needlessly slow. Concrete emplacements, barbed wire, 
reads and even minefields remain. “ The little hollow where nightjars used 
to nest” is now part of an ex-military road, and “ the merlins have quite 
vanished.” Such cries refer to many Devon places ; but Braunton is the 
supreme example because it has been given pride of place for the whole 
of the South-West by the Nature Reserves Investigation Committee in 
its report, National Nature Reserves and Conservation in England and 
Wales. It is in short supreme; and the arguments of the mulitary 
authorities that it is also supreme from their point of view are hopelessly 
unconvincing. 


East and West Sanctuaries 

The East side of England has been luckier than the West, though it 
seemed more vulnerable. The Norfolk line of sanctuaries remains almost 
intact, and we may take it as a note of thanksgiving that the Christmas 
card of the Trust is resumed. The bird selected for this vear’s card is the 
snipe. The scene is of winter, with the bird sitting in the snow beside a 
frozen pool. It is reproduced in colour from an original water-colour by 
Mr. J. C. Harrison, the seventeenth, he has painted for the Trust’s Christ- 
mas cards. The price is 4s. half a dozen with envelopes (less proportion- 
ately for larger quantities), to be had from Miss Gay, Victoria Chambers, 
Bank Plain, Norwich. To return to the West, among sanctuaries which 
need financial support and are too little heard of is Orielton Decoy Ringing 
Station in Pembrokeshire, managed by the Wildfowl! Inquiry Committee, 
which is part of an international committee. Its last report, to be had at 
2s. from Miss Barclay Smith, the Zoo, Regents Park, N.W. 8, is compact 
of interest for any bird-lover, and the results of the ringing most novel 
even for experts on migration. There is now also a Yorkshire Naturalists’ 
Trust (The Yorkshire Museum, York). Its great possession is Askham 
Bog; a pretty well exhaustive survey of its birds, insects and plants 
has been made by the alumni of Bootham School, and the published 
pamphlet is full of unexpected information. The young naturalists have 
done well. 


Farm Recruits from Poland 

Having in the past and in my neighbourhcod seen how much Czech 
experts could teach us in practical farming, I am interested in a suggestion 
put forward to me on behalf of some of the Poles who cannot return to 
Poland and wish to farm in England. If they had the opportunity they 
would like to form a small community by buying or renting a group of 
holdings round about 50 acres each. The ideal number from their point 
of view would be five or six. Individuals think they could make a 
sufficient incom2 on isolated holdings of some §0 acres, but the ideal 
would be such a small group which would give opportunity for co-opera- 
tive work in many forms. If anyone can help these young and vigorous 
ex-soldiers to such a desirable ambition I should delight to forward the 
information to these farming recruits, who are left stranded in the world 
and have small idea how to set about the job of getting a farm. 


A Dinner of Herbs 

A herb dish of which I have never heard is recommended by a corre- 
spondent from a Westmorland village who is also a believer in “ Sauce- 
alone” or hedge mustard as a savoury vegetable. She says, “A tasty 
vegetable dish can be made of garlic white-cress (as I was taught to call it 
when young), Easter sedge and young nettles. Easter sedge is the local 
name for bistort, which should be plucked before it flowers. The in- 
gredients are 14 lb. or more of Easter sedge and other greens, } lb. of 
leeks with their tops, a teacup full of barley, 1 tablespoon of oatmeal, if 
liked. A raw egg may be added. All herbs should be washed, left wet 
and stewed in their own juices, with or without a little butter.” West- 
morland seems to be almost the last home of such native cookery. 


In My Garden 
Some of those who are giving instruction in 
pay give asparagus as one of the best-paying crops, though perhaps flowers 
pay better. 
because it has become general knowledge that the male plant is 
superior to the female, partly to the improvement in varieties, partiy to 
the method of growing it in single lines. I would claim that it is almost 
worth growing for the aesthetic value of the foliage, though in this regard 
the female plant is the better of the two. Another point is that it comes 
earlier, and therefore has a better price, under cloches. 
W. BEAcH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 





Montgomery Pie 
Montgomery. By Alan Moorehead. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 


Avan MooreHeap has written this book not as a biography nor 
simply as a sketch ; “ it is a pie,” he says, “ baked to my own recipe.” 
He presents to his readers a life of Montgomery which he does 
mot intend to be historically complete, but which ought to be 
historically accurate, if only because Montgomery is one of the very 
great men of this century. The story is set to the theme that 
the characteristics of the boy and the young man, Bernard Law 
Montgomery, led naturally and logically to the Field-Marshal, 
Viscount Montgomery, C.1.G.S. But there is a strong flavour to 
the pie, too; a flavour which comes from the spices in the recipe, 
anecdotes concerning Montgomery and other great men of this 
period. These spices have been chosen by the author from the 
mass of folklore that in common knowledge surrounds his subject, 
and his readers have a right to expect that they are true. Fore- 
warned by Commander Butcher’s errors, Moorehead mostly bases his 
story on good evidence where General Eisenhower is concerned, 
but it is decidedly hearsay in its references to Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Eden, and hardly fair to Field-Marshals Alexander and Auchin- 
leck. Dr. Watson would have said that only Field-Marshal Monr- 
gomery could have originated some of these tales, but the knowing 
reader will probably rightly remember that “ what the soldier said 
is not evidence,” and so credit the author with other sources. 

The critic finds an obvious difficulty in weighing up the truth 
or falsehood of the account of the pre-D-Day visit by Mr. Churchill 
to the Field-Marshal’s headquarters, when after an allegedly tense 
téte-a-téte the two leaders went outside to see the staff, and Mr. 
Churchill is reported to have said impishly, “I’m not allowed to 
talk to you gentlemen.” After all, only Mr. Churchill and the Field- 
Marshal were present at the téte-d-téte ; the probabilities are surely 
against the truth of Mr. Moorehead’s imaginative description. But 
the critic can point to the plain inaccuracy of the statements that 
Mr. Churchill forced “ Wavell against his wish to go to Greece 
instead of continuing on to Tripoli,” and that Mr. Eden “ had grossly 
misjudged the Balkan situation” in 1941 and “had given the 
warmest encouragement to the idea that Turkey would support us 
if we carried out the Greek invasion.” References to General 
Auchinleck’s tenure of the Middle East Command suffer from giving 
only one side of the story, the side which helps the author to 
emphasise the virtues of his hero—hardly necessary in this case. 
The forthright condemnation of the A.F.H.Q. plan for the invasion 
of Italy as “a curious mixture of over-insurance, over-confidence 
and political ignorance ” may be fair comment, though it is hardly 
likely to be justified when all the dispatches are published ; so may 
the apparent dismissal of the Italian campaign as being of no im- 
portance to the war—admittedly of httle to the “ pie.” 

But the pie is a good pic. One bite and the appetite for the 
whole is whetted. Moorehead’s gifts in narrative of events which 
he has watched are well known in African Trilogy and Eclipse. In 
this book on Montgomery he has turned his hand to another part 
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dressed in the scarlet beret, who long before the end of the 

is wearing a black beret ; the commanding officer who in manoeuvres 
near the Pyramids in 1932 overcame his opponent by a night attack 
after air reconnaissance, and the conqueror at Alamein ; the school- 
boy at St. Paul’s who wanted toe excel as a player and to control 
his companions as the captain of the side, and the war-time general— 
these give him a theme. Human greatness is seldom an accident 
and it is right that we should be able to study the growth of one 
of our greatest army commanders and to read of him at home 
Portraits of Montgomery have not always been successful. Augustus 
John’s portrait in 1943 pleased neither Bernard Shaw nor Moore. 
head, nor, so we are told, Montgomery himself. Bernard Shaw 
criticised the background. Only when the background of the |ast 
six years is clear, and only if he will give an impartial survey of 
earlier days, will a biographer of Montgomery succeed. Meanwhile 
we are at the mercy of the pie-bakers, and this pie is well-baked and 
very enjoyable—despite its spices. A. R. W. Low. 


The Odd Friends 


Ursa Major. A Study of Doctor Johnson and His Friends, py 

C. E. Vulliamy. (Michael Joseph. 15s.) F 
Mr. VULLIAMY has a pronounced liking for the old. He derives 3 
lively if somewhat entomological pleasure from inspecting the vagaries 
of human behaviour and pinning them down according to their classi- 
fication. To such an observer a bizarre advertisement for pills may 
give as much satisfaction as a sonnet, and when he turns to the 
wide field of the literary world of the later eighteenth century he js 
beset by the temptation to collect specimens on the fringe rather 
than to go for the great figures in the centre. This temptation Mr, 
Vulliamy turns to good account. His purpose is to establish the 
correct relationship between Johnson and the two main authorities 
for his life, Boswell and Mrs. Thrale. If therefore we edge round 
the periphery, with excursions to Corsica with the young Laird of 
Auchinleck or to Wales with the Piozzis, it is in order that we may 
have a clearer view of the massive central figure that gives these 
satellites their claim to our consideration. 

Such is the intention ; and since it leads to the conclusion that 
to know Johnson it is more profitable to read his works than to 
depend on the evidence of the more loquacious witnesses, it proves a 
wise and sensible approach. But, then, Boswell was so very odd, 
so enthrallingly contradictory, elusive and contemptible! And Mrs. 
Thrale, if not precisely odd, nevertheless succeeded in finding hersel! 
in a series of situations in which so many people behaved in se 
remarkable, and frequently so discreditable, a manner. As to Johnson 
himself, he was in scale if net in kind (for many Englishmen are 
simultaneously able, neurotic and overbearing) as odd as he could be. 
These by-paths are too attractive to be neglected ; and it must be 
added that Mr. Vulliamy appears to find an extra fascination in 
oddities that are slightly repulsive. He observes ; he condemns, but 
he spares no detail. 

We have as a result (for instance) an essay on Johnson’s medical 
history which may be of interest to doctors but which will give the 
common reader little new beyond the current jargon. We know 
Dr. Johnson behaved curiously when entering a room; it does not 
get us much further to be told that this is the typical action of the 
obsessive-compulsive neurosis. For what this in effect means is that 
those who share Johnson’s other symptoms (which we already know 
about from literary sources) frequently share this also—a fact not 
about Johnson but about the world. Mr. Vulliamy has Johnson’s 
mistrust of archaeologists ; he seems also to have his faith in doctors 
whose methods are not dissimilar and whose hypotheses are certainly 
no less provisional. 

However, this is cavilling. If readers are not prepared for the 
devious route, lightened by pungent expressions of opinion but 
necessarily covering the same ground more than once from a variety 
of starting-points, they had better rurn to compilations of the type 
which begin with the subject’s grandparents and plod through to the 
obituary notices. They should also be warned that no claim to the 
possession of fresh evidence is advanced. This is a work of arrange- 
ment, not of discovery ; but as such it is often very successful in 
suggesting fruitful lines of thought. “Are we to suppose,” writes 
Mr. Vulliamy when considering the relationship of Johnson and 
Boswell, “that the number of people who were able to endure 
Johnson himself was far more limited than we may have imagined ”? 
I am sure that this is the correct explanation not only of the Boswell 
problem and of Johnson’s affection for the dull and gluttonous 
Mr. Thrale, but also, to some extent, of the outcry against Mrs. 
Thrale’s second marriage. Her pursuit of an Italian Roman Catholic 
music-master was bad; her neglect of her children was bad ; het 
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abandonment of Johnson was bad; but I doubt that the London 
friends would have made the fuss they did if they had not so clearly 
observed that henceforward this undeniably valuable and important 
but quite intolerable old man would be very much more on their 
own hands. Streatham had been the perfect solution. No one (except 
Mrs. Thrale) had been obliged to cope with the Doctor’s moods ; 
everyone could indulge in a few hours’ bracing intellectual bludgeon- 
ing or buffoonery when so inclined. How monstrous of Mrs. Thrale 
to bring so admirable an arrangement to an end and force Johnson’s 
solitude and misery on the attention! 

The typical Johnsonian, generally, as Mr. Vulliamy observes, a 
gentle creature who would be dismayed by an encounter with the 
Doctor in the flesh, may not much care for this lively dissection of 
his imaginary world. This is all to the good. For the real merit 
of Ursa Major is that it is likely to prove a good deal too intelligent 
for those who generally read this sort of book. LETTICE FOWLER. 


The Bible and History 


The Bible Today. By C. H. Dodd. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue open lectures which Professor Dodd delivered at Cambridge, 
now available in book form, are more than the contribution of a 
distinguished scholar to Biblical studies ; they are a sign of the 
times. They show, without polemical emphasis but quite clearly, 
that the era of intensive critical questionings about dates, author- 
ships and extent of historical accuracy in the Bible has largely 
passed away ; and that the present concern of scholars is with the 
message of the Bible, with its character as interpretation of human 
life and of God’s relation to it, with its relevance to the history 
of today. To the critical method, “as a means of approach to the 
Scriptures,” Dr. Dodd pays full tribute, and the chapter on the 
Old Testament gives very adequately all the main results which 
have followed from its pursuit. But it is in the last three 
chapters on history as revelation, the Bible and the historical prob- 
lem of our time, and history and the individual, that we pass from 
ground so well trodden in the controversies of half a century and 
more ago and enter on an exploration, under the Professor’s guid- 
ance, of a country whose features are only beginning to become 
familiar, For what is to be found there Dr. Dodd prepares his 
readers by some admirable words near the end of his first chapter, 
when he writes, “ The biblical history is meaningful because it is 
related at every point to the fundamental reality which lies behind 
all history and all human experience, which is the living God in His 
Kingdom ; and because it moves towards a climax in which the 
Kingdom of God came upon men with conclusive effect.” 

To learn this is to escape from the illusion that the Bible is pious 
literature specially adapted to the edification of the individual. Dr. 
Dodd shows that he knows all about that, but he does not pause 
to refute it by direct argument; it is with the positive truth that 
“the Bible stakes everything upon the assumption that God 
really did reveal Himself in particular, recorded, public events” 
that he is concerned. And in this he is entirely right ; the most 
pressing problem of our times is that of the true interpretation of 
history. The National Socialists of Germany were sure they had 
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the key to it; the Marxists were and are still more confident, If 
either of them were right, Christianity could survive, if it might 
survive, only as other-worldly devotion. Dr. Dodd has some excel. 
lent, relevant pages; it is his faith that “we have in the Bible 
an interpretation of history which goes deeper than either” - and 
of the manner of that interpretation he has much to say. ’ 

The general effect of the chapter on the New Testament is not 
as impressive as one would expect to gain from the work of one 
who has contributed so largely to New Testament scholarship. I 
should gather that he thinks that the only idea of the Kingdom 
of God which can rightly appeal to the Gospels is that of the King- 
dom present in the person of Jesus: but he might have made this 
clear. It is unfortunate that he divides what he has to say about 
the Resurrection between this chapter and the next, and I am 
sure that he puts into the wrong order the two things which princi- 
pally the Resurrection meant to the first Christians. The manifes- 
tation of victory should have come first, not that the Master had 
returned to forgive the disciples their desertion and “to give them 
a second chance.” Of the Church in the New Testament and oj 
the Church in the world teday Dr. Dodd writes truly and wisely 
“In our time,” he says, “history is being made in the Church” 
and, again, “ The Church has been in many countries the sole effec. 
tive custodian of values that were in danger of perishing from the 
earth.” He will help Christians, and perhaps others who may need 
it more, to discern the relevance of the Bible to the present 
and its needs of right thought and right action. 
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K. Moztey. 
British Music 


The Orchestra in England. By Reginald Nettel. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


IT is interesting, and somehow improbable, to find 
of the orchestra in England virtually resolves itselt into a history 
of music. On the face of it, a country with so strong a choral tradi- 
tion should be reflected in the history of choral rather than orchestral 
music. But Mr. Nettel has such an intimate knowledge cf 
whole musical scene in this country that it would be impossible 
for him to write about one department of musical life without at the 
same time throwing considerable light on the wider field of musi 
in general. English musicians tend to be ashamed cf the success on 
of foreigners who dominated our musical life after the death of 
Purcell and the arrival of Handel ; but in fact France has very much 
the same record, starting even earlier with the arrival Lully. 
Indeed, Gluck, Rossini and Meyerbeer were certainly as influential 
amongst their French contemporaries as Handel, Mendelssonn and 
Gouned in England. With this difference—that in France the foreign 
musicians made considerable concessions to French taste in their 
music, whereas it often looks as though, at any rate after the death 
of Handel, there was virtually no English musical taste to consider. 

Some of the most interesting information in the whole book is 
contained in the graphs on page 258 showing the national origit 
of new compositions played by the Philharmonic Society of London 
between 1823 and 1912. Here one can trace at a glance the fever 
of enthusiasm for German music in the ’thirties and its steep and 
sudden decline in the next decade; the almost equally sudden dis- 
appearance of new French works and the emergence of Russian music 
which reached a peak of popularity just after the turn of the century, 
when British music was at rock-bottom. I do not know how to 
account for the fairly steady rise of British music from 1853-1903 
being followed by a very steep drop in the next ten years—that 1s, 
the decade immediately before the 1914-18 war. 

Mr. Nettel is scrupulously fair and balanced in his judgements. 
He reinstates Michael Costa as a vital historical figure in the evolution 
of English musical life, if a rather forbidding personality. It will 
probably surprise many readers to discover how absolutely essential 
to the achievement of any kind of standard of performance has been 
the legendary martinet character of so many conductors, from Costa 
to Wood and Beecham in our own days. They were dealing with | 
intolerable conditions which had been accepted as natural for genera- 
tions, and nothing short of a ruthless frontal assault could bring about 
the necessary reforms. On the other hand, it is cheering to find 
Wagner speaking of the philharmonic orchestra trained by Costa as | 
“a magnificent orchestra . superb tone—strong esprit de corps, 
and finding fault only with an absence of “ distinct style.” And there 
is something nostalgic in reading of a “ command performance of 
the Tannhduser overture. 

In a work of such erudition the mistake in the programme quoted 
on page 247 should not be allewed to stand. The name of the 
composer of Les Dragons de Villars was not 
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Five Northern States 
Whe Northern Tangle. By Rowland Kenney. (Dent. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Rowranp Kenney has fulfilled a very useful task of disen- 
tangling certain main lines and fundamental characteristics which it 
is necessary to bear clearly in mind in dealing with the five Northern 
§tates, Denmark, Finland, Norway, Iceland and Sweden, particularly 
with regard to their position in the post-war world. To most foreign 
Observers these five nations—or in any case the four of them, as 
Iceland is comparatively a newcomer among the independent Northern 
States—present themselves as a 1ather vague and blurred picture ot 
one happy, so-called “ Scandinavian” family. They are, of course, 
not one family, although they are of the same stock—with a great 
family likeness and many typical characteristics in common ; also, 
three of them speek a language understandable to all three. But, 
nevertheless, for more than one thousand years they have been 
settling on their own soil, living their separate lives, shaping their 
own destinies, often fighting each other, developing strong individual 
traits and a sturdy independence. The language used between them 
is often open and direct as between brethren ; they will respect each 
other and even feel proud the one of the other; they may listen to 
advice or they may not ; bur they don’t like interference, and each of 
them prefers to decide for himself. 

In a book of about 250 pages Rowland Kenney has tried to com- 
press a complete history of the five Northern nations and to draw a 
composite picture of the rathe: involved story of their growth in 
national strength and independence—through a succession of wars 
and unions. It is an admirable tour de force. Occasionally the 
main theme of the story is lost in a mass of names and dates, but 
this web of details emphasises and illustrates the author’s theme: 
the Northern tangle. And when he makes a pause in his recording 
of historical dates and events, and offers his own comments and 
draws his conclusions, they are always shrewd and to the poin: 

The conclusion Rowland Kenney arrives at is that there has neve: 
ibeen any sound basis for a political union between the Northern 
Sountries, or for a Northern bloc, either in the military sphere or 

dlitically. Even an economic union seems an impracticable solution 
_ reecuan the countries’ economic sources and productive capacities 
are really competitive and not complementary. However, a wide 
field for cultural and social co-operation, which has alway 
gain basis for understanding between them, is still left. Meanwhile, 
the situation which has developed as a result of the last war has 
mot improved the conditions for any Northern union or bloc. 
Between the first and second world wars the Northern countries 
had one common policy, their belief and adherence to “strict 
neutrality.” Norway, however, has found that the “ neutrality 
policy” is a failure and should not be repeated. Denmark has, as 
far as one can understand, followed the same line. Sweden, during 
the war and after the war, if one may judge frorn the many public 
statements given by prominent Swedes in and out of office, is still 
a believer in neutrality—although she now seems to want to substitute 
Swedish neutrality for a “ Northern neutrality.” Finland’s position 
is, of course, rather difficult and unclear as long as the country is 
still deeply involved in disentangling its war commitments towards 
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Russia. Iceland seems still too new-born in her political indepe 
ence to know her own mind. —- 

The decision of the Swedes to join the United Nations has, of 
course, somehow changed their policy of “ strict neutrality ” - withi 
the United Nations the question of regionai adjustments and cane. 
ments will arise and may make some sort of choice inevitable As 
far as Norway is concerned, Rowland Kenney quotes a statement 
that Mr. Trygve Lie, who was Norway’s Foreign Minister durin 
the war as well as now being Secretary-General to the United 
Nations, made in an article in The Times, headed “ The Bankruptc) 
of Neutrality ””—a statement which has not been repudiated by his 
successor. Mr. Lie said: “Neutrality as a policy is dead.” ; 

However, in a postcript which brings the political developments in 
the Northern countries up to the end of 1945, Rowland Kenne; 
expresses the belief that “Norwegians and Danes have becom: 
absorbed in domestic problems to the almost entire exclusion 0 
international affairs, and although they have not become indifferen; 
they again tend to be detached from world problems.” Time wil! 
show if this development is temporary or permanent. 

H. K. Lexmxuut, 


Jungle Victory 


The Campaign in Burma. By Lt.-Col. Frank Owen. (H.M. Stationery 

Office. 2s.) . 
Tuts latest volume in the official series of popular accounts of 
uperations and campaigns is well up to the standard of the be« 
of its predecessors. As usual, the photographs are excellent, and 
give considerable help in visualising the ground over which the 
campaign was fought ; some of them (especially those on pages §5 
and 131) tell a dramatic story of their own with stark realism. The 
text, for which Colonel Owen is responsible, is written in a style 
that fits its theme. It is racy yet has dignity, with 4 
few lapses such as “ Fourteenth Army Commander Slim.” The 
author has been most successful in his descriptions of terrain and 
weather, two factors which greatly influenced the strategy and tactics 
of the campaign ; in his own words, “ Mountains, malaria and the 
monsoon were the angry gods who fought the road-makers, and wate 
was their master-weapon.” Some officers of the Fourteenth Arm 
with whom I have discussed the book complain that its tempo is 
too fast, and that it fails to convey a sense of the monotony whic! 
they often felt. It is true that the author’s story moves quickly t 
its triumphant close, but the criticism is hardly a fair one ; Colonel 
Owen, with much to say and his space severely limited, had no room 
for the longueurs of warfare. 

The book is particularly valuable to the military historian, because 
it provides him with a good deal of information he has hithert 
lacked. Its author had already lightened the darkness with his two 
S.E.A.C. Souvenirs, and we knew a lot of the doings of the Chindits, 
but we had little chance of following in detail the movements of 
the ordinary British, Indian and African divisions. Colonel Owen 
has devoted some attention to the “order of battle,” and as a result 
it is now possible to fill in details in our knowledge of operations 
For example, this book brings out the part played by the Twenty- 
sixth Indian Division in the battle of the Admin-Box, a part that 
was not divulged for security reasons at the time. The author's 
care and accuracy in naming thé formations engaged in any action 
are not only useful to the historian, but are likely to enhance the 
book’s popularity. There is nothing a soldier likes more than his old 
“div.” receiving its due. It is a pity, however, that he did no 
go further. Only occasionally does he give battalion numbers, and 
the specialist arms can complain of almost complete neglect. 

Burma is an old fighting ground of the British Army. We fought 
three Burmese wars in the nineteenth century, and this book gives 
us a new respect for the soldiers wno took part in them, unaided 
by either jungle-green or mepacrine. Yet whatever the road taker 
to Mandalay, certain basic considerations affect all operations in 
this theatre—the maintenance of the health of the troops and the 
transport of supplies. Colonel Owen provides material to show ho 
these problems were tackled by Lord Mountbatten and his staf 

‘he fight against disease was particularly successful, and the us 
of aircraft revolutionised the supply situation. These problems wet 
fundamental to the general strategy of the campaign, and this b00 
rightly places emphasis on them. But there were other controversi 
questions involved in the campaign in Burma, and Colonel Owen 
as befits the writer of an official popular account, has not waste 
space on their discussion. We still require further light on the failur 
of the first attack in the Arakan, the strategic significance of Wit 
gate’s first expedition is far from clear, and the last word has no 
yet been said on the wisdom of using Aung San’s “ Patriot Burmey 
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man is apt to start thinking when he considers 

the security, the prompt service, the reasonable 
terms and attractive bonuses he gets from the Company 
that insures more motorists than any other. And 
when he realises that the ‘ General’ gives similar 
solid benefits and equally fair terms for Fire, Life, 
Accident, Property—in fact, in every field of insurance 
including, of course, aviation—well, he’s wise if he 
translates thought into action. Why not write now 
and get the facts for yourself? 
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DANGLING MAN 


A remarkable first novel by Saul Bellow, an American author whe 
has already made his mark im the U.S.A. The Saturday Review of 
Literature wrote that it “ ought to be the herald of a fine literary 
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Forces.” These, however, are topics on which it would have been 
improper for the author to express a personal opinion, and in the 
space he has saved we welcome his brilliant pen-pictures of the 
Allied commanders. It was these men and their troops who made 
possible the great feat of arms commemorated in this book. 

S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 


Russia Laughs 


Russian Humorous Stories. Edited and introduced by Janko Lavrin 
(Sylvan Press. 10s. 6d.) 

Since humour is the quality most easily lost in translations, this 
collection of eleven stories can be considered successful. The trouble 
is, of course, that humour to a great extent depends on the disturb- 
ance of the traditional order of things—the surprise of the incon- 
gruous—and before we can read we must know what the usual 
setting is. Dostoevsky’s story in this selection of an official swallowed 
by a crocodile depends for its “ kick” on some knowledge of Russian 
bureaucracy in the 1860's (though a knowledge of English bureau- 
cracy in the twentieth century will help). Zoschenko’s descriptions 
of a hospital and of the dog that was set to find one law-breaker 
and found nothing but law-breakers need, if they are to raise a smile, 
at least a small knowledge of post-revolutionary Russia’s conditions 
and aspirations. Mr. Lavrin provides a useful survey of each writer 
included, but more background is really needed. He claims for 
the book that it is only an introduction to the subject; by its 
200 pages it cannot be much more. At the same time shose who 
know something of Russian history and literature will gain more 
from it than the complete beginner. 

The early stories—those of Pushkin and Gogol—one a fantasy of 
an undertaker entertaining corpses and the other a farce about a 
major who loses his nose (which turns into a cloaked figure driving 
about town) come through least well. One has a feeling of the 
tentativeness of Russian literature still, a lack of tradition which is 
more apparent in humorous prose than in poetry. The reader feels 
on more solid ground with Saltykov-Shchedrin’s fish story—written 
about fishes because the censorship would allow no open criticism. 
Here the carp, full of Russian optimistic idealism, having talked a 
great deal, is devoured by the ruthless pike—a story which might 
very well have been read by the “appeasers” of ten years 
ago. A charming long-short story without a moral is The Flea, 
by Leskov—an example of the skaz, a tale put into the mouth 
of some naive uneducated person. The Emperor Alexander I, 
English skill in manufacture, the Crimean War and other odd 
events are woven into a fairy-tale in amusing language often reminis- 
cent of James Joyce (microsnoop for microscope and Murderitanean 
Sea). This story is perhaps the greatest feat of the five translators. 
Chekhov’s two stories, early work, do not show him at his best— 
the nature descriptions, the tenderness, the pathetic quality are lack- 
ing—but contain some gentle satire. The last story by Petrov—of 
Columbus discovering a modern America—will be amusing to every- 
body since the scene is so familiar. 

The stories have the secondary merit of throwing light on Russian 
social conditions, and in these brisk translations they are easy read- 
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ing. They also assemble odd maierial which may be difficul 

find otherwise. One of Mr. Lavrin’s assertions has, however be Bg 
untrue since he wrote it. Commenting on Zoschenko he — 
“There is a mistaken notion abroad that the Soviet authors a. 
not the freedom to criticise conditions in their own country,” 
Zoschenko has now been stigmatised by the Soviet Government 
as “a stinking void.” GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. _ 


Overture to Hitler 


The Weimar Republic; Overture to the Third Reich. By = 
Scheele. (Faber. 18s.) Y Godirey 
Germany from Defeat to Conquest. By W. M. Knight-Patterson 
Foreword by Lord Vansittart. (Allen and Unwin. 21s.) ar 


THE importance—the highly practical importance—of understanding 
the German problem needs no emphasis at this time of day. Thos: 
visitors to Germany who, in the few weeks and months after the 
end of the war, concluded from the almost apocalyptic ruin of 
German cities that Germany was eliminated for years to come as , 
positive factor in European politics, have by now largely reyiseq 
their view. Even amid her devastation, semi-starvation and moral 
collapse, Germany is once more posing the same question as she 
did after 1918—whether she will look east or west or become in- 
tegrated into an international system wherein both east and west 
may find their points of contact and a basis for co-operation. This 
position, given by her geographical situation and the qualities of her 
people, may be a danger or an opportunity ; it will depend for some 
time to come on policies and conditions which are not under German 
control. In this respect, as in others too obvious to mention, the 
analogy breaks down between the present and the situation in 1918 
where Germany, the unified national will embodied in a settled 
government, was able to regain the direction of her destinies to a 
great extent within a few weeks of her defeat. Since, however, the 
restoration of responsible self-government to Germans is the declared 
aim in the British and American zones, it is clear that, however 
retarded the development, Germany will gradually cease to be a 
purely passive element in world-politics, and the lessons from her 
past will become of vital interest once more. 

For this reason new material for a judgement is to be welcomed, 
and Mr. Scheele’s book in particular fills a gan which no one bock 
among the hundreds devoted to the Weimar Republic succeeded in 
doing. It is a long, readable and well-documented study of Germany 
between the two wars, considered as exemplifying the problems of 
the modern age, economic, social and philosophical—and of these 
it is emphatically the first to which the writer has devoted the 
greatest attention. How necessary this was in a general history may 
be argued from the fact that one of the chief historians of the rise 
and fall of the Weimar Republic, Professor Arthur Rosenberg, did 
not mention industrialists such as Thyssen and Vogler, and had 
practically nothing to say even about Stinnes, so preoccupied was 
he with the political side of his subject. 

Mr. Scheele, in his preface, says that “there was a direct and 
logical road from the Republican constituents of 1919 to the totali- 
tarian tyranny of Hitler.” But he does not mean this in the 
“eternal monstrous Germany” sense of Lord Vansittart in his 
introduction to the vast history by Mr. Knight-Patterson, which, 
however scrappy and partisan, has its uses as a quarry of facts and 
quotations. No, Mr. Scheele’s meaning is that the Weimar Re- 
public, on the political side, by its very perfection of external demo- 
cracy (proportional representation, for example), led to a dis- 
integration which, using the same machinery, a masterful party 
could exploit, while, on the economic side, the formation of huge 
industrial and financial units, partly fostered by Allied policy and 
later accepted and aided even by the Communists and their Moscow 
patrons, provided the means for the prodigious rebuilding of German 
power. In all this there are many lessons for today to which only 
a much longer and more detailed review could do justice. Towards 
the end, Mr. Scheele brings his book back to a moral thesis ; his 
is no economic-determinist point of view, for he argues that the final 
reason why Europe could not accept the National Socialism which 
would have given her unity was that it would have involved a 'e- 
construction “independent of the mediaeval moral law based on an 
absolute value.” The idealists of both the Weimar Constitution and 
of National Socialism were alike in this disregard of foundations, 
and it is significant that so well-documented and informative a book 
as Mr. Scheele’s should, devoted mainly to an exposition of material 
facts, by such a long road return to the question of a moral and 
spiritual purpose in international relations. 

JOHN STAPLETON. 
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Future Church-Building 


Puritan Architecture and Its Future. By Martin Shaw Briggs, 
F.R.L.B.A. (Lutterworth Press. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuts is a brief history of Nonconformist architecture and guide 
for its future in concise and readable form. The Puritan 
tradition, as dealt with in the first half, traces Nonconformity and 
its architecture from the earliest days of the sixteenth century 
through Oliver Cromwell’s “ Purges” of “ Popish images,” the 
declaration of Indulgence and Toleration Acts to the days of John 
Wesley. The dark architectural days of the Victorian era follow, and 
then the awakening of architectural consciousness in the twentieth 
century to the fact that a church or chapel need not necessarily be 
Gothic to provide the proper atmosphere for worship. 

The earliest cited example at Horningsham, Wiltshire (1566), might 
almost be taken in its simplicity for a Quaker meeting house—though 
meeting houses did not appear till a century later. Most early Non- 
conformist architecture is of this type, presumably, as Mr. 
Briggs says, because simplicity was in harmony with the Puritan 
a Incidentally, the War Damage Commission’s regulations 
as “plain substitute buildings” for church rebuilding may be 
iecanananeal in re-creating this simplicity of form. There is little, 
if any, indication of Baroque tendencies in the illustrated examples. 
The minister, who frequently acted as architect and builder, can 
probably be credited with a restraining influence which was less 
evident in the later periods, though Mr. Briggs has been kind to his 
co-religionists in some of his omissions. 


The numerous authorities quoted open up fascinating channels of 
study, particularly Wren’s comments on the design of * Protestant’ 
churches, written when the great architect was eighty years of age 
About a hundred years later came a publication called “ Observ ations 
on the Construction and Fitting Up of Meeting Houses, etc., for 
Public Worship,” by William Alexander, of York, who, though an 
amateur, contributes many useful hints which today are not entirely 
out of date. The future, as dealt with in the second half of the book, 
is full of advice which any architect might study when undertaking 
the design of a modern place of worship of any denomination. Ritual 
may take a greater or lesser part in worship, but as long as music 
plays a part in it the problems must be similar. 

Edward Maufe’s Anglican Church at Weston Green has a 








Nonc 1ist simplicity, and loses nothing thereby; it is a pity 
that the illustration of this church does not do it mere justice. 
The other modern examples are well chosen, and show a reversion to 
iplicity of form ; and “If you get simple becuty and naught else, 
1 get about the best thing God wants.” The suggestion that 
theologic il students should include a course on ar chitecture nterest- 


ing, though perhaps risky, since a little knowledge c ste dan ngerous. 
The illustrations, particularly of modern examples, are pacelent. 


though there are not enough of Mr. Briggs’s pen drawings of the 
'der examples which are not as well served by photographs. 


Hueert LIDBETTER. 
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Fiction 

Thieves in the Night. By Arthur Koestler. (Macmillan. 10s, 64) 

Back. By Henry Green. (The Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d.) : 

A Foolish Wind. By Francis Askham. (The Bodley Head. 8s, 6d) 

Thieves In The Night, Mr. Arthur Koestler’s new and soij 
documentary novel, takes a deal of reading, is shocking, bitter, paip. 
ful, informed—and as a work of art disappointing. But it come; 
pat to widen our view of one of the world’s present most grieygy 
troubles, the Jewish question in Palestine ; and therefore, did jj, 
author’s great fame not already ensure it general attention, it will }. 
read far and wide and, it is hoped, with the care and afterthough; 
which it merits. In appraising the book, let those of us to whoy 
it is important waive the problem of fusion between matter an; 
manner, and the dependent wedding within this of one manner y 
another to serve the same theme. In the opinion of this reviewe; 
Mr. Koestler has always been one of the first and most-justly-to-by. 
heard of living novelists anywhere ; because, with the necessq; 
attendant gifts for his art, he has a moral passion and seriousnes 
which lift his novels above the immediacies which are their conten: 
thus giving him a long view over the sorrows and _ savageries , 
mankind which have led us to those extremes of degraded twentieth. 
century tragedy that it is his especial vocation to examine.  Thj 
high seriousness has kept him, particularly in bis early works, clea 
of the stains of journalism and propaganda, and made his message 
for of course he has a message ; he is burningly topical—univers:| 

And here again, bringing us hot, terrible news of yesterday and the 
day before, he keeps it related, with a kind of angry patience, 
the desperate, intractable history of all mankind. And if this time 
some cheapnesses of phrase strike the ear disappointingly, if we are 
jarred here and there by flashes of doctrinaire facility, these may 
pass, as a tax taken maybe by haste and weariness in the progres 
of a large and exacting work. If, more seriously, we charge the 
author, purely qud novelist, with failing to relate the person 
tragedies of his characters to themselves and allowing them wt b: 
en caneny the product of events, he might most justly answer: “By 

hat events! When a human being has undergone any of thes 
events I testify to, what is he to become save the sum of them, 
walking passion of outrage and of pain?” To that I can in tru 
find no answer—vet as I believe in the novel as the great vess 
wherein together blend a man’s soul and the events of his life, ] 
believe that it hes, say, in Dostoevsky. 

These things said, it remains only to say that the novel is set 
Palestine, mainly in Galilee, in 1937-39; that it deals in particul 
with the attempt of one group of young Hebrews and Jewish refugee 
to establish themselves in peaceful communism in a settleme 





called Ezra’s Tower. Round this theme and its persons swarm 
many events, of the Arab Revolt and Arab patriotism, of the Brius 
dilemma, and of the rise of the Jewish Underground Movemer 





Throughout many magnificent things are said, of the Jewish rac 
tragedy, and of the problem of the Jewish character in relation t 
society. There are some moving passages descriptive of Arab ani 
Hebrew life, and of the natural scene, and a very good sketch 
the rise and vulgar decay of Tel Aviv. And we reflect, as we follov 
this close analysis of the brutal, passionate and apparently solutior- 
less Struggle now surging between Hebrew and Moslem, wit 
Christians from the west so trickily involved, that some cynic—u 
it Frederick the Great?—once said that mankind’s three greatest 
deceivers were Moses, Christ and Mchamed. A strange, gigan 
mess indeed their followers are making now by the waters of Jord: 
in the land that was once called Promised and afterwards Holv. 

Back, by Mr. Henry Green, is a small, grey, personal book; 

rery sad, very narrow and keeping close in to the nerves of om 
character—a young London clerk back to his work and his job afte 
a long period as prisoner of war. His mental balance is disturbed 
and he dreams always of his dead love, and thinks he finds he 
and that she is deceiving him. It is written with unpretentious cart 
never gets out of key and is in short a work of art. But it is ne 
for all readers, and it is distressing; greyly and coldly misted in 
small, mad sorrow. 

A Foolish Wind by Mr. Francis Askham is in plot an exciting 
tale of the adventures of a scholarly, sensitive young Englishman 
in a remote East European country. He goes in quest of facts about 
a young poet of that country who has died in England during the 
war. He falls in with events and characters deeply marked by the 
German invasion of the little country. The story is in itself good 





but what Iifts it out of the genre of that kind of plot is the sensitive 
ness of the writing, the fine observation of the author and his con- 
trolled and lovely power of compassion. Kate O'BRIEN. 
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The Estate engincering staff can 
submit building schemes, erect 
your factory (on lease if you 
wish) and undertake plant 
fabrication, installation and 
maintenance. 


DAGENHAM DOCK 
cinoust*S ESTATE 


SAMUEL WILLIAMS & SONS, LTD 
8&8 LLOYDS AVENUPF, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone : Roval 3171 
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Romac Industries Ltd., The Hyde, Hendon, London, N.W.9. 


It is a reliable form of winter 
protection. Ask at your 
garage to see the * QUICK 
CHECK" Chart showing 
water circulation capacities 
for over 300 types of engines, 
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A MEASURE of the vitality of lit in this country is the 


Vict e's lar 
number of selective mi lanies whech make their introduct at he 
ill too « n, unfortunately, to meet with a premature death f; 
the chill wind of financial circumstance. Just at the moment there 
) par tlarly abundint h st in the fertile reddish soil of B 
burv, and new additions continue to fill the ranks t 
brethren fall out. Undoubtedly they perform a useful function 
» nting a platform for the expression of opinions that otheryw 
could not be obtained in books or periodicals confined more striy 


ntly to contributions of an orthodox length And for this rea 
they are given generous support by writers, poets and critics, whet} 
famous and established or still shouldering their way to the from 
‘To preserve in a permanent form a selection of the best contrib 
uions from their pages during the past year Eyre and Spottiswood 
ire publishing Little Reviews Anthology, 1946, edited by Dénys Vy 
Baker The extracts are culled from a number of journals, includins 
Horizon, Polemic and Penguin New Writing ; and the contriby 
tors include Dylan Thomas, H. E. Bates, Stephen Spender, Elizaby 
Bowen, C. Day Lewis and many others 

* * . . 

Before his death Sir Arthur Eddington left, virtually complete, the 
MS. of his book Fundamental Theory, which is published 
today by the Cambridge University Press. Sir Edmund Whittak 
has seen it through the ge and contributes a preface. The on): 
part of any importance left undone was the last chapter, and notes 
outlining its intended scope show that the paper contributed by Si; 
Arthur Eddington to the Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society represents precisely what he had intended to say. The work 
is complete in itself and practically replaces all the author’s previous 
writings on his theory of the constants of Nature. 

* * o o 

Forward From Victory (Gollancz), with the sub-title Labour’ 
Plan, contains six essays which are based on lectures prepared for the 
Fabian Society by Messrs. Morrison, Isaacs, Dalton, Marquand 
Silkin and McNeil. The value of a book of this sort is twofold. | 
First, it should be read at once with the object of discovering what 
lies immediately before us. Secondly, it should be carefully stored 
away on the book-shelf for a few years and then taken down to se 
how far the completed edifice conforms to the architects’ blue-prints 
On more than one occasion in the past, politicians have regretted the 
eagerness to rush into print. The book is due on December oth 

7 * * * 

It is always a yardstick of affection and approval when a publ 
figure is universally spoken of by his nickname. Possibly, the sen 
of values of the English being what they are, the tribute 





more often proffered to the sportsman than, for instance, to 

politician. And in the former category there are few more deser 

the honour than “Plum” Warner. In a number of respects 194 
will be a memorable year for Sir Pelham. His portrait now hangs | 
the Leng Room at Lord’s—no greater token of respect can be offered 
to a cricketer by his peers. He has been awarded a life Trusteeshi 
of the M.C.C. And his book, Lord’s, 1787-1945, is to be published 
by Harrap on December gth. It is certain that there is no one els 
who is in the position of being able to write with more intimate and 
personal knowledge the story of one of our more colourful institution 
Equally, there can be no doubt that the book will be full, to use the 
rather uncricketing vernacular of his publishers, of “ reminiscences 
of the heroes who smote and ran and hurled at Lord’s on great days 
of the distant and recent past.” 

* 


* * + 


Two art books that must be mentioned are Daumier (Nicholson 
and Watson) and Picasso (Soho Gallery). The first, priced at tw 
guineas, contains 240 lithographs which have been selected bs 
Wilhelm Wartmann, who also writes an introduction. The second, 
at 27s. 6d., with a critical survey by Jaime Sabartes, contains 24 
coloured plates and eleven which are in black and white. Those 
who have the opportunity should follow a perusal of the Picasso 
with a visit to the Ambas-ador’s Theatre, where any night Miss 
Hermione Gingold can be seen giving her own particular interpreta- 
tion of this painter’s work. 

* * * o 

Nearly half a million copies have been sold of the original edition 
of that minor classic, Paul Gallico’s The Snow Goose. Sir William 
Beach Thomas writes of it “as almost the best story about a bird 
in literature.” As the setting is the fen country of the Essex coast 
it was a felicitous idea for the publishers, Michael Joseph, to as 
Peter Scott to illustrate their new and very pleasantly produced 
edition. Publication is on December 9th. So 
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Tue annual general court of proprietors of the Royal Bank of Scotland 
was held at Edinburgh on Wednesday, November 27th, 1946, His Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, P.C., G.C.V.O., Governor of 
the Bank, presiding. 

His Grace said: I assume it is your pleasure that the annual report 
and balance-sheet, with auditors’ report, which have previously been 
circulated, shall be taken as read. The directors are pleased again to 
submit to you a statement which they consider very satisfactory. 


BALANCE-SHEET . 
Our deposits and other credit balances show an increase of £6,600,000 
—making a total of £117,830,722, the highest figure yet reached in the 
history of the bank. Our notes in circulation at £9,799,710 show very 
little Change from last year, and it would still appear to be the case that 
the public are retaining more notes in their possession than are necessary 
for current requirements. The figures for acceptances and endorsements 
and other obiigations show a satisfactory increase of {1,600,000 at 
£4.206,371 and are a reflection mainly of the greater activity in_ the 
export trade. On the assets side, our customary highly liquid position 
is maintained with cash, balances with the Bank of England and other 
banks, money in London at call and short notice, &c., amounting to 
£28,630,457. Treasury deposit receipts at £10,000,000 are consider- 
ably jess than last year’s figure, the contraction being due, to some 
extent, to the policy pursued by H.M. Treasury during the first half of 
eur financial year. Our Treasury bills show little change at £2,480,000. 
Commercial bills are down by some £400,000. British Government 
securities at £61,084,379 show an increase of over £12,000,000, this 
item having absorbed most of the increase in our deposits and the 
reduction of our Treasury deposit receipts. The value of our British 
Government securities as shown in the balance-sheet is considerably 
under the present market value, a situation which, looking to the future, 
we cannot permit ourselves to disregard. The present excess of market 
value over book value is simply the reflex of the prevailing low rates of 
interest on Government securities and, whatever the advantages they 
may confer in other directions, these low rates of interest, if they persist, 
will in course of time bring to us, and to other institutions like us, their 
own special problems. Nevertheless, I do not doubt that the banking 
system of this country will prove sufficiently resilient to adapt itself to 
the changed circumstances which may emerge. Our advances on cash 
credit and current accounts at £25,865,018, it is pleasinz to record, show 
an increase of over £2,000,000 on last year’s total. This is in accord 
with the general trend of banking affairs as shown in published figures, 
and it is hoped that, as reconversion proceeds and trading conditions 
become more normal, this item will show further exparsion. The Bank, 
as always, is very willing to give careful and sympathetic consideration 
to the need of all credit-worthy applicants. 
PROFITS 
The net profit for the year at £611,560 appears as £65,000 higher 
than last year, but the lower rate of Income Tax has to be borne in 
mind, and the proposed dividend, for this reason, absorbs £36,000 more. 
The result is, however, considered very satisfactory, and especially in 
view of the increased charges of management, which continue their 
upward course. 
APPROPRIATIONS 
The directors recommend that a dividend for the half-year on the 
capital stock at the rate of 17 per cent. per annum be declared; that 
£30,000 be carried to property maintenance reserve account, and that 
£75,000—as compared with {60,000 last year—be contributed to the 
trustees of the staff pension fund. After these appropriations, there 
remains the sum of £109,185, which it is proposed to carry to rest or 
reserve, raising it to £.4,330,356, which is in excess of the paid-up capital. 
The report was approved and the Governor, the Deputy-Governor, 
extraordinary directors and the retiring ordinary directors were re-elected 
and the auditors were reappointed for the ensuing year. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


As one who has consistently championed the rights of rail stock- 
holders and on occasion advocated the purchase of several of ths 
junior stocks, I must confess to surprise and disappointment at the 
terms on which the Government proposes to effect its Nationalisg- 
tion plan. Admittedly, recent buyers of home railway Securities 
have little to complain of from the capital standpoint. In moy 
instances the take-over prices, assuming, as one must, that Mr, Dalton 
really intends to give investors a stock which is fully worth its par 
value, are somewhat higher than current market quotations. The 
rub comes on the income side, and here it seems to me that th: 
Government cannot escape the charge of foul play simply by arguing 
that the selected valuation basis of Stock Exchange prices is all thy 
need be taken into account. It has been apparent for a very long 
time that the cheaper money process, on the one hand, flanked by 
the uncertainties which have produced high yields on many home 
rail stocks on the other, was bound to produce a dilemma wheneve: 
the nationalisation question arose. By taking Stock Exchange Prices 
at the basis for valuation, the Government has neatly dodged all 
the ceally awkward issues and made no attempt whatever to resoly: 
the problem of railway stockholders’ income. 


THE INCOME PROBLEM 

Just how drastic is the sacrifice in income which the Government’s 
proposals impose may be judged by contrasting the cost of servicing 
the £1,020,000,000 of Government stock required to complete the 
purchase price with the £43,000,000 war-time rental. If one assumes, 
as seems reasonable enough, that Mr. Dalton intends to offer a 
2} per cent. stock as his compensation medium, the annual cost 
would be only roughly £25,500,coo. In other words, there is a drop 
of £17,500,090 in income—leaving out the £2,000,000 of outside 
revenue which the railways had at their disposal during the war— 
which somehow or other has to be faced by the various classes of 
rail stockholders. Even in *938, which was a bad year for the nil- 
ways, aggregate net revenue for the four main line companies was 
£29,000,000. In 1937 it amounted to £37,000,000, both these figures 
excluding any revenue from the London Passenger Transport Board. 
One scarcely dares to mention the £57,000,000 of standard revenue 
which in the dim past the railways were supposed to be allowed to 
earn. 

While everybody will recognise that at present railway net revenues 
are running at very low levels, it is no argument that this justifies 
the Government in putting over a harsh deal. What has happened— 
and here the Conservative Government must shoulder a large part 
of the blame—is that the railways have been faced by quite unfair 
operating conditions. They have not been given a square deal in 
relation to road competition, nor has there been any adequate adjus- 
ment of charges to the rising level of costs. Now, it seems, th 
Government has chosen to take advantage of this situation by adopt- 
ing as its basis for compensation the low Stock Exchange prices 
which unfair conditions have produced. * All sorts of anomalies which 
had crept into market valuations are perpetuated and given a legil 
application in the Government’s scheme, and in one or two instances, 
notably London Transport “C” stock and London Transport 3 pet 
cent. Guaranteed stock, the proposed take-over terms ride roughsho 
over investors’ rights. 


POLICY FOR HOLDERS 
What are home rail stockholders to do? Individual circumstances 
vary, but I see no reason why, in the majority of instances, stocks 
should be sold immediately for reinvestment purposes. Currem 
market quotations are rather below the proposed take-over price’, 
and it is surely safe to count on the receipt by holders of the hall- 
yearly dividends due in February. The net amount in some it- 


stances, such as Great Western and L.M.S. Ordinary, L.N.ER 
Second Preference and Southern Preferred, are such as to be wel 
worth collecting. There is also a hope—by no means a forlorn one— 
that the powerful opposition which is being organised among [ai 
investors, large and small, may result in some improvement in 
Government’s purchase terms. 
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PERSONAL 
yall edvertise? ments must be prepaid 3/- per ine. Line 
ging #4 letters. Min, 2 lines, Box No, 1/- extra. 
git 
CROWDED * smoker,’’ full of cheer— 
xe ideal TOM LONG aimosphere. 
+) DDRESSED notepaper, best quahty, cream wove o7 
pond, high-class printing, 500 18/6, extra 500s 12/- 
srinted; 7/6 plain, post tree. Ideal Xmus Presents. 


Northern Ireland. 


juMa_e, Enniskillen, 
is, turned EQUAL TO 


GREAT SAVING.—Ovexcoars, 
‘(on from 75/-. List PREE.—Watker’s Scixnripic 
TURNING AND "TAILORING Works, Lrp., Dept. 26, 46, Ilford 
tone, itord, London. 

LL THESE TREASURES ARE YOUR INHERITANCE 
A English Literature is the world’s best; its 


tre at your disposal in the new Course written foi 
ae School of Journalism by L. A. G. Strong, tamous 
hor and broadcaster Whether as a means to serious 


cudy or a8 @ guide and introduction to all that is best 
English, this Course is ideal Oiher courses in 
inausm, Story- -Writing, etc. R duced tees. Free advice 
trom: Prospect pt., Lonpon ScHoot oF JouRNALISM, 
Gordon Sq C.l Mus. 4574 
yOID FURS Gor BY TOR1URE. Write for Fur 
Crusade leaflets, which also tell you how to kill 
comestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
no our own and Jewish slaughter methods..-Masor C. Van 
oun ou. 49, Tregunter Road, London, 8.W.10 
ARM DRY BED for half a fart hing. 
on ow Electric Blanket costs only 125/- 








The Warm- 
Luxury beyond 


r dreams. Ask for leaflet. Waxm-Giow Co., Leigh-on- 
sea, Essex 7 
E SATISFIED— buy 
I Bermaline Bread. 
Ase Your Barer 
All subjects, including First 


Roome FOR SALE 
Editions, limited editions, illustrated books, etc 
na non-fiction as sent on request. 

t BCM SEFER, London, 
“Old English 


Fiction 
ae state special 


eres . 
= ~ y Pt Still in Being, 


post iree 3. 6d. A Calendar of Flowers and their Saints, 
tiree2, 6d. Both unique. Marx Savace, Upper Basildon, 
Leading 





YHRISTMAS c ARDS and RHYME SHEETS. original anda 

( vured 6d. a dozen assorted 

Envelopes “supplied. Donor ‘Guus, The Studio, $1, 
a Avenue, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 

cs PON-FREE Superfine quality cream or white gloving 
chamois, \Wo pair size 14/6, or stouter cream only, 
ee pairs size 18/-. Also skivers for shopping bags and 
accessories.—Byrittp & Co. (8), 122. BriGuron Roap, 


Riiy, Surrey 
Ce Gaon OF HEAL'S in the London area who wish 

te dispose of furniture or bedding are requeste to 
196, Tottenham Court Road, Ww 1 


South- 


» Heat & Son, Lp., 





hed Flat, 2-3 rooms ; 


medium, 21 champiory 
smooth miniatures. All 










rite 
" OCTOR AND WIFE (ex-Service) urgently require small 
furnished flat or S’C accommoaation, area Sutton- 
eon Morden No children._Dr. A. M EAD, C/O 
Ss Road, London, N.W. 11 
[ctor ‘and wife ronnize Unturnis 
ny district Box 794 
| ACHSHUND PUPPIES, smooth 
dng og also exceptiona 
re althy Box 797 
Ore v OnE. Ww EK SHORTHAND. Learned in twelve 
+ postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for first 
) S.R. 2), Durron, 92, Great Russel] St.. W.C.1 
pixctu SIVE BLOUSES AND DRESSES to your measure- 
4 ments made from your own material Also attractive 
ouses made by converting any reasonably sized garment 
Trubenised '’ Brand collar and cuffs if desired. Please 
or illustrations A ps detai Is to Resaxtus Ltp., Dept 
9 Qi jeensway, London, W 
NCE. ReGionat Trust Ae 8, Clifford Street, New 
thn London, W.1 Telephones REGent 5983 
ye WOOL ‘CLOTHS. en hanting colours, nearly thirt 
styles designed by our experts. Dresses to measure from 
£112.0. Perfect fitting guaranteed Write to-day iv: 
alogue and ees. Leopian, Lip. (SP.38), Union House, 
Bridge Street, Le s 2 
PrOUNTAIN’ PENS repaired in 48 hours 
retunred C.O.D. registered 


Send registered 
Satisfaction guaranteed.— 
jove Pen & Girt Snorp_ 5, Hove St., Hove 3 

prRexce BOY STUDENT (aged 18), son of eminent 
; ognac producer, requires accommodation with cuitured 








English family in London or suburbs for several months. 
merous terms offered for suitable billet.—Please send 
ui particulars to their London Cognac BLUMEN- 


Agents, 
s 26-27, Cockspur Street, S.W.1 
ae Slip Boers (no coupons) Genuine Lambswool. A 
few minutes of your spare time joining two seams will 
enab.e you to make you own smart and cosy fur slippers. 
Ful range of colours and sizes tm stock. Instructions 
Sizes up to 7 for 34 6; from sizes 8 upwards 39/6 
Children’s 25/- per pair. Packing and postages 
$ 3 pairs post free. Satisfact +. paeantess or money re- 
nded. Send P.O., cheque o7 . to B. Franxer, 17, 
te Trinity Lane, London ECs 
(jRAMOPHONE RECORDS, clas 
¥ condit — fibre-used only 
details. pleas Box 717 
ALL FOR HIRE, 


"ALS, LIMITED, 


foal music wanted. Good 
Highest prices paid. Full 


W.1 area (close Berkeley Square), 
by 17 ft. Piano available.—'Phone MAYfair 0632 
AXDBAGS Re-linings, broken frames, clasps, ete., 
oe red by experts. — hag or call.—emaxe HANpRaG 
Si. Brompton Road, 
FAL’S REMAKE MATTRESSES (except certain spring 
interior te pes) and clean cases, but they regret they 
‘annot supply new covers at present. Hrat & Son, 196, 
ttenham Court Road. W.1 
ist S wish to buy, in eood condition, atchwork 
and hand-quilted bedspreads.--Will owners 
description to Herat ano Son, 196, Totten- 
Road. London, W. 1. 
H S Fminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 
tes: I earnestly endorse the appea! which is being 
by the Royal Cancer Hospital to ensure the continua- 
n of its glorious battle against this enemy of mankind 
rase ?-- a Gift to the Treasurer, THe Rorat Cancer 
fosertar. Fulham Road, London, 
NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt, torn and moth-eaten 
sarments invisibly mended in two weeks. Call or send, 
narking —-¥ ~ clearly. Also Laddered Stockings, invisibly 





mended in 3 days.—Bett Invisiste Menpers Ltp., 73, New 
Sond Street, W.1, and 109, Ficct Street. E.C.4. 
ANTERN CLOCHES for GIFTS. Under “ Lantern” 


Cloches you can raise individua! large seeds such as 





somatoes, Melons and Cucumbers where they are to con- 
€ growing. thus saving all trouble of transplanting and 
! on your full size cloches “Lanterns ’ are 
and 4v in. high 1/6 each.—CuHase Lp 
ange, Chertsey, Surrey. 

ME S Wrist Watches, by Timor, Ebel, Leonidas. 15 jewel 
S lever movement; steel case High-grade pre- 
nstrument as supplied to H M. borees a | Cash 
ler (packing and postage ext Not sent on 

Warinc & Gittow. Li Ox't d § ‘t, Wil 











HB Mcmorial significant of nag so 
designed after an Old English Frge-Cutes 
Carved in solid Yorkshire Stone £65. AK ‘i 
any Churchyard. 
Dlustrated Booklet 6d. Book of Inscriptions 6d. 
G. MAILE & SON, LTD., 


Showrooms: 367, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 





BRUSH UP YOUR MEMORY— 


* Your Mind And How To Use It,"” by 
Complete in 6 postal 








A new course, * 
the founder of Pelmanism 
lessons, inclusive fee 30s. 

Descriptive pamphlet free 


The Ennever Foundation (Suite 3), 


Vernon House, Sicilian Avenue, London, W 


CANCER RELIEF 


CANCEA SUFFERER. 5419 46. Man 64 years of age has 
shown great courage and, worked until ahsolutely com- 
pelled to give up. Has wife to support and present income 
cannot meet his need for invalid care. Please help. 
Jewellery welcomed and sold. This is but one of many 
sad cases for whom we appeal for funds, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 


Dept. G7, Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey 

















PURELY PERSONAL 





HE BEST SEATS are those by 
the fire with a box of King Six 
Cigars handy. (1/1d. each.) 








‘‘ BLESSED ARE THEY 
THAT MOURN” 


by Catherine Laurie-Walker 
may be obtained from The Times Book Club, and 
C.S.S.M., of Wigmore Street, W 1, and Mowbray's, 
Margaret Street, W.1, price 1/6. 

“AN ANTIDOTE FOR LONELINESS.” 














ONDON BUSINESS LADY requires one or two furnished 
4 rooms. Some eervice | appreciated. Would consider 
furnishing own rooms.—Box 789. 
ETAL BEDSTEAD RE PAIRS. Heal’s can now under- 
a iake repairs to metal _— ae 
spring mattresses. Heat's, 196, Tottenham Ct. : 
A USIC for sale, all kinds. cheap; books on Music; a! = 
Postage Stamps.—Catalogues, Pept. 11, BCM ABSLO, 
C.1 


London 5.1. 

“és Mi HAT. I must remember to send it to GUY'S.’ 
SVE Felt Hats in large quantities and still gone of our 

needs.—Aprral Secretary, GUY’S HOSPITAL, London, S.E.1 





Clip me out! 








How to Learn 


SHORTHAND 


in One Week 


Dutton One-Week Shorthand is learnt in 
12 2-hour lessons. Over 60,000 successful 
students. Send coupon for free trial 
lesson and full details of postal courses. 
DUTTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
Dept XX3 92/3 Ct. Russell St., W.C.1. 
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Carbon copy 6d.— 
35, Meadow Walk, 


ITERARY ty 


ing 1/6 per 1,000 
4 JENNINGS 


ga Bukeav, 


Ewell, Surrey. Ew 3807 

N ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J ous Hatt, Wine 

4 Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C 

a ONOMARK.-——Permanent London Aadress. Letters re- 
directed, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23. 

Of privatel Speeches for al] occasions. Public Speaking 
ey taught Abbey House, 


KirkHam HAMILTON, 60, 
3605 


Small comfortable heise Ang 


let, November- March. 34 guineas Main, electrici 
garage Apply. Lavy Racne. Ecerton, Treemans, H ted 
Keynes, Susse 
OST - WAR FATIGUE. Particulars regarding Training 
in Relaxation, combined with a rest in beautiiul and 


Peaceful surroundings within easy reach London, cen be 
had irom Secretary, Langley Rise, King's Langley 
RINTING (250 leiter-heads & envelopes £1 18.). 
TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING. Greetings caeds, 
Calendars, Catalogues, Periodicais.—FResup iki, 15, 


Triangle, Clevedon, Som 
HEUMATISM, ‘ARTHRITIS, LUMBAGO ang ALLIED 








COMPLAINTS. New hope for sufferers. Send tor 
free Brochure describing revolulionary new treatment.— 
Write ScorrisH Laporatorigs, Lip., Dept. F., 11, Bulstiode 
Street, Welbeck Street, W.1 

APID WRITING tor busy people. Send 3d. for first 

essen. —— Sreepv Loncuand (S20), 93, Great 

ssell Street, W.C.1 
EBUIL "THE ‘RELIGIOUS LIFE OF sr yoy - 

Support the Bishop of London's Appeal for 150.000 
for Churches, ools, Trainin if Clerey Please send 
gifts to Bisnor or Lonpon, 33, ord Square, wc 
|} OVER 14.9 h.p. 1939 Saloon, one. ine owner Perfect 

condition, ss faultless P.. 25,000 miles. Trial 
50 miles London. Best offer. over £850.—Doar, Eactccvie 
ar mon Tel: . Pinner 3 
ae DAY is a weshiy science newsletier f 
\ ak ‘in the progress of science. 
accurate and concise. Subscription rates, 30s. 
15s. 6d six months. Edited by A. Haslett, 





author of ‘* Unsolved Problems of Science,"’ from 104, 
ora Hill, London, ceiars fll inquiries to, the Ee re. 
3 . “ rat 
S _ MMEPING., .LHOR sent by E. E. Barker, 145. Heath- 
field Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. who cured himself. 
Established 1913 
SYNOPSIS.—-Give Britain's best digest for Christmas. 
. Year’s subscription (six issues), 6s. 8d e will send 
a Christmas card announcing your gift.—Synorsis ‘S2), 2, 
Bream's Bui'dings, London. E.C.4 
'|\HREE GUINEAS.- Furnished flat, St. Peter's, Br oad- 
Stairs. Two rooms, large kitchen, bathroom nt 





with sma!) chi! Large garden, #2 
-Box 790. 

ES of fine cut and quality, hand finished from first- 
class materials, at fair prices for men.—-Patternms and 
particulars from Taiorep Tres, 11-12, Grosvenor Chambers, 


Broad Street, Bimingham, 





T° LET, Garage Flat, furnished. Squash court, beat on 
Thames. and lawn tennis court availa Week-end 
tenant suitable, but must lend hand in garden and upkeep 
Box 5, W. H. Suitu & Son, Goring, Berk 
yO LET.—A Home—minus worries. Sel f- conta'ned wing, 
large rooms nena house Fu ae < or Un- 
furnished ei "bus. shops sed tea H.W. and 
electricity Detail, Has sti ne) 2360 
r YYPEWRITING. Mod. charges. Specialists bad writin 
500 testi montals Estab 1909.- “Bare. 195, Markhouse 
Road, E.17 "Phone: KEY 4531 ) 
fPYYPING & DUPLICATING Literary and Commercia! 
work undertaken; 12 yrs’. exp.. exc. refs.. work returned 
promptly; personal service; terms reasonable.—Waitts. 


8, Halifax Place, Leeds 12 

WANTED ‘Concise Oxford Dictionary.” 
Was TED, old large books with - 

especially Dresser's Birds of or 

of the British Isles; Gould's Birds “a “Great Bi 
Humming Birds; other fine illustrated ornitholoz 
works, etc.—RapHarL Ki1nG, Lip., 28, Museum Sit 
London, W.€. 1. 


WV srcHEs WANTED.—New Old, Disused, Out of Order 

Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash or offer by 

19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester 

ww, ube scriber ‘ Architectural Review’ exchange for 
ur ‘‘New Yorkers Monthly ''? “Punch” and 

** Spectator "’ also available for exchange. Offers?—Box 791 

Wiss FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.—Recant 

Institute (Dept. 85G) Palace Gate, W.8 


APPOINTMENTS 
I B.C. invites applications for the undermentioned posts 
e in tts European News Department SSISTANT 
Dinicton Evrorran News DerartMeni: Maximum sta.i:ng 
salary £1,080 rising to £1,485 p.e. Candidates musi have 
a wide knowledse of current European affairs, jor irnalist ic 


Box 811 






return.—KAY'S (S SN). 








er broadcasting experience with emphasis on news, 
organising ability and some knowledge of Eu oy; an- 
guages wTy Epitor: Maximum starting salar £ 
rising to £1,230 p.a The duties inciude the pel 


of sub-editors handling news. and candidates should hs 
had wide sub-editing experience, especially in foreign news, 
and should also have some know edge of European lancua 
Senion Tatas ASSISTANT. Maximum starting salary 
rising to £1,100 p.a. The duties include the writing, eciting 
and commissioning of talks suitable for Europesn audiences 
Cultural background, with a good knowledge of Europe end 
a keen interest in current affairs is essentia Spec ‘al 
knowledge of scientific and technical affairs may be an 
additional qualification. CHrer Svs-Eprror, Wesr Evrorrsn 

ews: Maximum starting salary £850 rising to £1,100 pa 
The duties include the sub-editing and supervision of news 






bulletins to France and Holland Fluent French end #7 
intimate knowledge of France is essential. Preference wil! 
be given to candidates with mews experience CuHirr Sus- 
Epiror CrntTrat News Maximum $ starting salary £*50 
rising to £1,100 pa Candidates must have good sub- 
editing experience. especially in the writing and sel n of 


foreign news, and must have a wide know! aoe od European 


affairs Senior Sve-Eprtors Crntrat News Maximum 
starting salary £7862 rising to £995 p.a. Candidates pn st 
have had experience in the writing o ‘ with 


special emphasis on Europe Svus-Eo! 








ing salary £690 rising to £890 p.a he 
writing and compiling of news bullet i ad 
have a special knowledge of at least one European nirv 

Detailed applications to Appor NIMENTS OFFicrr. Broed- 
casting House, London, W t. within 7 da A set te 
application is neces i rect each post a 
envelopes must be fe wed bv e 
name of the post e ose sty a 
addressed envelope 

);LDERLY es sensible I rd 
EK compa e car, willing do personé d- 
n Some rt ee maids kept. Corm- 
fortable bed ly F. P. Don. E!hem 
House, near 
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13" THLEM Rovat Hosrrta Monks Oncuano, Bectennam I wt AIN CAN MAKE IT Victoria and Albert — 
Kent RESIDENT WARDEN (Lady) required to have Children 6d 10 am. to 10 pm Tuesdays aaa 
harge of the Nurses’ Home Previous experience of Insti Fridays from | pm. only Sunda 30 p.m. te & = 
tutional Management or as a Warden in a Hostel or Nurses’ a o~ Exhibition extended to December 3ist 1 
Home destrabl a not essential The person Sppointed B® TISH Book I tration, 1936-1945. National Boo 
will see to th elibeing of the Nursing Staff and help with r 2 a wu Exhibitio m 10-6 da except Sundays 
th sola petivitte Salary £230 per annum, with full ‘ vemarle 
board, lodging, laundry, &« Applications to the Marron = war M* THIESEN. GALLERIES ; Important Paintings by 
RB BK invites applications from men of Russian 3 S Old Ma: ters rm the XVI ito the XVIMIth Century 
e nationality or origin, preferably below 45 years of age, personally and independently recommended by MERCURY (PAR! 5700). THE Pane St. WI 
t Programme Assistant in Russian Section, European ‘ \ ae 4. (re 5700). ; rHI L AMILY REUNION, by 
t Thin n Dutte inelud ransiatine English text : y ¥ Tr 4 A 5 wy venin ‘p.m hur Sat 230 pm 
I an 1 reading bulle and programmes at th ASHLEY ( Ol RTE AY ore OCIETY OF BRITISH ARTIST RBA G 
n 1 ¢ rnd apy ant h d bave an agreeable voice eri Suffolk Street Pa My act w 
ind a perte mmand ‘R ann Alaximum sterting “Every change of place becomes a delight.” F ! ibition. 10-5 da sumda ¢ i Act m= is 
slat £610 rising to £785 per annum. —Detatied applica How many of the hotels listed in my “Snoop Window" | HE British R F ration presents a ROADS 4 
tier w date { birth. to Arrornrments Orricer, Broad have you stayed of They provide a wide variety of ROAD DEV p L oo ME Tr EXHIBITION a +) I 
east H e. London. W. 1. marked European Russian choice and each can provide a pleasuravie holiday in Centr Lower Regent S t Ww December 5 te Jar 
within days For acknowledgment enclose tamped their o © sphe-e For other districts write me for _ y il Weekda 1030 a.m to 7 pn Sund 0 p 
uddressed envelop my persinal advice enctosing stamped addressed Ren... _ 
Ba THLEM Roya Hosprrat, Mones Orcnarn, Beckennam envelope, Brimpten Grange Hotel, Milton Gommon, l WOTH Paintings by GEOFFREY TIBBLF. Daily 93 
' DI PUTY MATRON required at the above near Oxtord to 6. Sat 9.30 to il. Brutor reet. Wl 
! pia ny ch for the treatment of ear and recoverable 
n a d Applicant must be full trained and BOURNEMOUTH TOLLARD ROYVAT HOTEL men : . 
hold the certificate of the General Nursing Couneit for sm accommodation and service AVAILABLE = LECT RI S 
cher " and Menta Nursing t ov 5 years pte Finest position on the We Cl facing the Des: TOEREVSKY COMMEMORATION (1295t) Ann rsa 
£350 pe annum, F ng by 4 12 per annum to £400 sea Suite and pr ate bath room Tel 66 ‘ ike Desmond Mact P . ' 
p annum. with emoluments (board, uniform, laundry, and t Calder-Marsh ( mat P 
nished flat in Nur Home’ valued at £130 per annum CHIPPING CAMPDEN, GLos COTSWOLD HOUSE ‘ " D mber 6tt i pn Ma n i 
hn ‘ ril ns paid to the Federated get HOTEL (Licensed) If you ve no home and are Portland Pla wil I Secue tHE W i 
‘ hen r Nurse Application tatine age eligion not xedded to the life f a big town you can GROUP. Society for Cul a) # } ' 
1 \ ns and experience together with copies of testi winter well n this comtortable ( id house 98. Gower treet. W.C.1 Pr! EI 627 
' ’ to be addressed to the spearnese ,Bethiem Rova we by the ¢ ial sho Terms from 5 et Pp ACE THEATRE sha ft ames Ww — 
Hospita Monk Orchard, Beckenham, Ken x ; Scene ia : an a om #n 
KE VAD. (25). book-keeping, typing, knowledge of EASTROURNE. SEAVIEW HOTEL! On the Front 4 i. —_ = 6.9 Pp. , Save rope Now ) 
4 ‘ and. desire interesting position in London and in the " ra a S for i, warm yo tarenneee os h. peliet = Sib lar ’ 
he Box 60% comfort and courters Litt ; consed ; een: Relief Abroad. Oecumenical f ! Comn 
Ht R LEN HALI ECCLESHALL, STAFFS, will open Eastbourne 470 «3° lines) NOW BOOKING FOR Children Pend rh at i ; 
rat Tur r Depar ment in May 4 k t mer WINTE! MONTH R t Boothby. MP se A. OBL MLE + 
: PS Se oe teres EXETER. THE ROYAL CLARENCE HOTE! rhe Fuot, M.P.. Jennie I M.P., I k I, Lt.-Col. RH 
’? . ~ 1 ry des bin of w work “th mn cy ‘ of this Getewary te the West \ beautiful old hteenth Steven R. R. Stoke M I I from MMs k 
y ’ ‘ wr th gr - any : century coaching house. tr he quir ‘ he Cathedral Durr awe p N 4 H r Ww 
Hom ‘ HALL, ECCLESHALL, STAPF vacan teens Bachall Git the rel of a more leisured TEM 2006 
f January for (1) A YEINDI RGARTEN , ” on wel 
1 wre t the Biddle 7 ne arith age, ye replete w 1 eV n ' ame . 
AR MUSIC, GAMES rey an Assistant +e H we P - Wuleaicnea:” haat nunee HOTELS, &« 
Matror ple with at ' t in progressive ¢ \HRISTMAS IN EIRI - aoe eal 
fucation de i.—Write cra HENDON, N.W.4 HENDON HALI HOTE! ( H . A. - ee andl 
pr® TIMI Assistant ‘ dof ngle) Residential nmodation for Winter ist an 
‘ n ‘ ! 1 
. Janua t Mat her i now be bor ae for lor ‘ st t M vy rooms TIRE Pp . Ges ta 
‘ an ? » week " 3 w am Perkit ho with private bath: " vith P.O. telepix Fu 1D Pa L & 1 
i e\ Salary 0 Burnhan ale Apply Hraomistrr Licensed From & e F Victor Managing 4 i) . ANNO . I 
PREPARATORY choo! Assista Ma ( wants post Director Tel Hends 1456 . , \ , 
} : G Latin, Frencl Elementary yet WILTAERLAND I ( D 4 
M *" aon LEAMINGTON SPA BATH HOTEI Now undet r Ca t I H A 1 & 
y° NG ma n n education, widel e pe Lt -« und) Mt G (Travel) d.. that onauirien © 
ave 1 ’ ppea ‘ ’ ' ant t } ‘ Ha ‘ o ; I 4 } lt ' at. with Orh co 1 ne Win I 1 
book se A pp rity ,d p pe 1 1 itive \ I 1 ‘ ‘ 1 { are d » boo a V 4 re la 
— = 1 know f \ e Caterit of a ord ' wrran n ' er countries p \ 
, Box 79 1 i iw stocked cella Te 1 ports and ’ y ALLAN Pt au TRAVEL Ser 
_ 5 eet, I W I I t ) 
MILTON COMMON. Wr. OGAFUHD BRIMPTOD 
. . 1 I ' from Oxf the ma nwart AY CLIFFPDENE HOTEI Vacar for Win 
EDUCATIONAI GRANGE HOTEL | 9 miles trom Oxford on the nva Ne ieute i.e Guam, Gell sppeiuen Mee, I 4 
q Rant rra . ; Pri : t exp mage , er os a +8 ull b ~ ms ent 4 uit I ms trom 4 
Ara P nn x 3 p week yo 
~ . oft Bra Hote ; ] i t I 
! MOOR BOYS PNEU. PREPARATORY SCHOO! Arn y Ted Ma ! Fu atg RCHARD LEAZE GUEST HOUSE OUT 
Db HURST SURREY. - OF 1 ptemt oy ensed and ope te all me HAYLING, HANTS — Comtortat ed, near Sea 
‘ \ Perain. BA Oxor \ Hen ' Tel Gees M - Golt an Riding “+ g } h ve sbi ar fr 
Ma i Gra ‘ Prepara nit Con mi Er ‘ trom own ha and t ig lien. | n pro 
i= " n PLYMPTON, Wr PLYMOUTH ELFPORDLEIGH farm opposite pe cla f ind . 
AVI «(cIVil SERVICI & Gi tAl TUTORS HOTEI offers e058 wit r quarters with ce Idea for quie Ww h : non i nate W 
1) " e openit date fr w new hea low fire omfortable lounge ind Mrs. Burors or ' Ha I d 779 
BACKGROUND TO THE FUTURE (a irse fo well ose! well cooked and we serve PONTRESINA La . . ma p 
. , t sreers) on Wed anua 5 4 at » weel A FEW VACANCIE ror De 7 , D . 4h ¢ FLAXman 3 
Ay Secrevany, 54 Hi I Ga 3.W CHRISIMAS COUNTRY HOUSE PARTY at 25 : senalinne 
Ww 6564 : fay re Piympton 221411 Si MMER SCHOO! READIN PARTIE CONFER 
Gaus scace. Tee BOOK (official Book of tobe PULBOROUGH, W. SUSSEX.  CHEQUER “A N ENCES, ¢ Unstone G me, Derbyshit 
, ‘ He eet . . 1 < . > n t mode ‘ m ure (Press) Unusual comftor Beautiful ho Lar t A mmoda ’ 4 
a Put Sch arn ‘ Wart ‘ I fires). sunms sheltered positior Bedroon ho'ding F i eh a r 1a 
Rook. Price 10 6. by DP 11 1. Booxs ks of Deane’s be me SS. 8 ee ee ee: ee eld mec hat Roger on J 4 pan aa WY¥CA 
, Street, London. W.C.1 ' 1 — mee m ard arden produce 1 r London 45. D on ¢ heffield 
On STUDY FOR DEGREES, & » ’ ' in . ervice Golf. riding rp er oP NCHOR H t R ! now 
He 1. Matric., Spee Ent.. BA. BSc... B.Se (Feon ) , = “i i M & OM Stormo | -— a0 ™ Chen 4 y ~ 7 > . 1 . : - ! 
B Com I 5. B.D ne at ma Moderate Fees, insta sOve ataS rai < opener , 
> s f D Pa ker. MA... LL.D., Dep Pulborough &f radiators and hot wate n every bedroom 
B93, WOI Sey HALL, OXFORD (Est. 1894 ST. MAWES. CORNWALL (Opposite Falmouth) Wy saree 6 SPORTS.— Book now Frequent escot “y Gepa 
A CASITA POSTAI sANISH COURS! Unique IDLE ROCKs HOTEL Facing South The warmest ture tzerland. Po te hr Grinde wal ual 
4 Pp na s No te box needed spot ' Eneland Central Heating Excellent open 17 das s { om £289 . 6 Bet nd cla x ave . 
\ ¢ f syllabus parti ws Pe na lessons Continental sisine Plen f spr and choice P.T.A. (lle), Regent Stree London, W.1 ayia l 
I ni sh Box 6358 . . . viniag wines Term tron £1 1 0. per day VV INTERSPORT 3 Sunsh in witzerland EX usi¥ 
| ae * z a Seen cee 19 smprove Special Xmas arrangements. Apply direct (St. Mawes Hotel Limited A mmodation | Decem arte. =a 
4 I the Easy-Speedy-Way.-- Box 788 9%) or L. H. S. Ltd, 185, Dorset House, London Mareh 15th Reasonable terms, B ’ ‘ 
M AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLFPGE tor Gen vwi CWelbeck 436.) $ rEPHEN s Travet Service, W OH} 
57, Duke Street, Gr r Sq wii ‘ INTER WARMTH and the acme o 
ees8-2 - - Ki : SEATON. WESTLEIGH HOTEI A Family Hotel W ee a. 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK n ne e sea uitable for Holiday and cold basin and snug bed with 
ROYS Th al Book of reference of the Pe t Re na neighbourhood mattresses in all bedroom Charming 
Headmaste Co he Incorporated Associa $ Cc heating, h. and « excellent food. with willing and happy s : 
i Prepara $ published by H. F \ very md food Tel 5 guests who desire to spend the winter (from November Ist 
t t "i t t lal e $ ry fe ot ‘ roo s ! 
a at : vol SIDMOUTH ROYAL GLEN HOTEL In sunny to East va ‘tsth = tet afoul rooms wi a 
‘ ! a hundred yards from the sea, th one eserve s ce y Cr o o 5 
R' SSIAN, GERMAN, FRENCH. oral ot post. by Prof Stee Tianet Wenetcies yi) appeal te all whe look fos most attractiv Hotels fh England with an acre of lovely 
Teache +s 8 a iUe ’ Meld P : - . nersona rvice garden nsul for t who ¢ ¢ 
s “ warmth, comfort, good catering and pe Se pon naa urround) — MANOR HOUSE HOTEL. Moreton 
Ur he pers direction of Mr. & Mr Martin ae - 
YMALI , 1 it » 9° in-Mar on fain Line by the 4.45 fror 
N Fa Wig! Te ° —- eo: ae Paddington. A dry ma Phone or wit 
bes : e are $10 MOUTH THE VICTORIA HOTEI One of Moreton Marsh 101 
otels where every bedroom is TAYFARERS RESTAURANT AND CAFE CONTINEN 
. centra heated d noderniy equipped even to rALkE 20, GRaANVILte PLace Orcwaro Srreer 
Prin ‘ self-cont troll ed id The catering is of a high Tel Mayfair 5125. Open from Noon til 10 pm, Lum 
ryt N Boa ding s fo orde Resider orchestra and dance band Hatr Afternoon Teas, Dinner No He charge xcell t 
R s the S y f t dressir ind eauty salons For detailed infor- continental cuisine and Pa e from own bake rab 
ENT AN EX AMIN AT ION n n w e Mr. Kennet Drew, General Manager bookable for dinner 
4 ) —Applications Te ’ 
rat - ae iii THURLESTONE, 8. DEVON. THURLESTONE CONCERTS 
ps : , C AL HOTEI ss fully licensed seaside country OYAL ALBERT HALI 
. _—— . Mb ’ bedrooms fitted w hot and cold WED De 4th t 7.30 
. oS ne wate " Office telephones Golf THE ALEXANDRA CHOIR 
T ANGLE ARIAL COLLEG quas a Y billiards Book now for Cc uetor CHARLES PROCTOR , 
’ S Street, W Pi ¢ i e Spring Te Thurlestone 82/84 DREAM OF ‘GERON rius ELGAI 
> > NDON SYM ONY ORCHESTRA 
FOUNG ¥ ’ 1 y eredue TUNBRIDGE WELLS. | SPA HOTEI Faces the LONDOD ase A a po iE 
\ K. a ach Fren and > p in 65 acres of Park HEDDLE NASH HAROLD WILLIAMS 
C a Prench L and. 20 miles f 7 ; the Coast. Fully rickets aT 7 ‘ : i ~ 
Fr Su ff R s n and sed. First-class Cocktail lounge IBBS & TILLETT, 124, Wien Street. Wel. 8418 
. . hb G t spor 9-hole . 
x 784 7 “; rT m( ; ; 
se a1 From 7} gns. Winter terms by Ww" +MO!I z. .. aa I P , at . ‘, oe 1 4 
. 4 etree , ype Madrigal Form 
EXHIBITIONS WESTWARD HO! THE DORMY HOUSE HOTEL L’AMFIPARNASO 
) Y : Water- golfing l Dev Constant hot water, By Orazio V 159 
4 nham c zood food. 200 from first tee . ham 288 Sur b 
F ‘ co THE NEW ENGLISH SINGERS 
: — | P r r 
ms . f “—e THE LANCHESTER MARIONETTES 
t Hea a “ ; 1/6 ; 1G Ha (W 41 and = Agents 
a a, _ 
at ft Ne York, N.Y Post Office, De ” 1396 l in < ( s Pr 3, LTD 
} ~ P HE SrecTratTor, LTp at its offices, 99 Sr W ¢ ric » 1048 
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